EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  igog 


I 

SCHOOL  REPORTS  AS  THEY  ARE  ^ 

The  personality  tablets  and  the  educational  experience  that 
may  be  discovered  in  school  reports,  even  as  they  are,  offer  a 
splendid  field  for  some  progressive  magazine  wishing  to  give 
the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  pioneer  work  and  pioneer 
thought  by  makers  of  school  reports.  Whether  complete  or 
incomplete,  perfunctory  or  earnest,  with  or  without  illumi¬ 
nating  matter,  the  formal  statements  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents  to  their  communities  constitute  our  richest  mine  of  edu¬ 
cational  data — the  fragmentary  materials  of  research  with 
which  scientific  study  of  school  problems  must  begin.  They 
tell  much  more  of  the  elasticity,  open-mindedness,  and  instinct 
of  workmanship  among  educational  leaders  than  could  Who’s 
zvho,  or  a  gallery  of  portraits, — far  more,  too,  of  the  obstacles 
and  opportunities  that  confront  those  leaders  than  do  treatises 
on  adolescence,  or  histories  of  education. 

To  discover  what  school  reports  really  are  is  a  task  far 
more  interesting  than  the  subject  implies.  In  June  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  asked  me  to  prepare  two  articles  on 
School  reports  as  they  are,  and  School  reports  as  they  ought 
to  be,  “  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  and  its  general  program  for  effective  publicity.” 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  whose  courses  in  education  at 
Smith  College  include  field  study  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  became  so  interested  in  the  contemplated  examination 
that  she  gave  to  it  her  summer  vacation,  thus  making  possible 
’  Written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Elizabeth  K,  Adams,  Smith  College. 
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a  more  detailed  analysis  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.^  Two  graduate  students,  Miss  Beavers  of  Adelphi 
and  Miss  Allen  of  Columbia,  have  since  assisted.  School 
reports  are  full  of  two  essential  ingredients  of  sensation 
and  inspiration, — opportunities  seized  and  opportunities  lost. 
After  living  in  New  York  thru  five  years  when  schools  and 
public  alike  have  suffered  because  school  problems  were  discust 
on  theoretical  and  personal  grounds,  just  as  if  New  York  were 
without  experience,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  need  today  in  the  educational  world  so  pressing  as 
that  for  adequate  recording  and  reporting  of  school  experi¬ 
ence. 

Desire  to  better  school  reports  is  general,  for  eighty-six 
replies  were  received  from  cities  and  forty  from  states,  in 
response  to  an  invitation  for  suggestion  and  criticism  sent  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  hundred  cities  having  the  largest 
population,  and  to  all  state  superintendents.  The  present 
article,  and  a  second, — School  reports  as  leading  educators 
would  have  them, — are  based  upon  these  answers,  and  upon 
an  analysis  of  seventy-two  city  reports.® 

For  exhibits  of  best  things  and  of  weaknesses  in  school 
reports,  for  a  story  of  repeated  efforts  by  the  National 
Education  Association  to  improve  reports,  for  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  never  answered  and  occasionally  answered,  and  a  study 

*  Each  report  was  read  from  cover  to  cover,  all  statements  of  fact,  all  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  essential  elements  of  make-up  being  listed.  Financial 
items  were  not  scheduled  because  the  Teachers  College  studies  have  already 
made  clear  the  deficiencies  in  this  particular,  and  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  is  now  gathering  information  that  will  lay  the 
basis  for  future  complete  and  uniform  financial  data.  The  number  of 
items  tabulated  (3.500)  was  so  great  that  it  has  not  seemed  desirable  to 
detail  them,  especially  as  their  lesson  can  be  fairly  shown  by  tables  for 
ten  large  cities :  New  York,  Qeveland,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia.  The  last-named  city 
is  not  fairly  represented,  because  the  superintendent  sent  us  his  own  report 
without  the  tabular  matter  on  which  it  is  based. 

•  Much  that  is  here  said  of  city  reports  is  not  true  of  state  reports,  which 
have  made  greater  progress  in  securing  both  uniformity  and  completeness. 
Because  the  accuracy  of  uniform  and  elaborate  tables  may  still  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  because  the  attainment  of  ideals  for  state  reports  depends  upon 
improvement  in  reports  for  cities  where  educational  problems  are  most 
acute,  the  question  of  state  reporting,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
is  left  for  future  treatment. 
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in  detail  of  the  New  York  report,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
School  reports  and  school  efficiency.  I  want  here  to  con¬ 
sider  certain  aspects  of  reporting  that  especially  concern  the 
parent,  taxpayer,  press,  and  outside  student  of  school  questions. 

The  cost  of  printing  school  reports  gives  an  idea  of  the 
educational  results  we  are  entitled  to  expect  and  to  require. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  present  cost  bears  no 
fixt  relation  to  population  or  school  enrollment : 


cay  Population  Copies  Published  Cost 

New  York  . 3437.000  3,000  $i,75o 

St.  Louis  .  575.000  2,000  1,600 

Baltimore  .  509,000  500  260 

Buffalo  .  352,000  3,000  1,000 

St.  Paul  .  163,000  1,500  2,000 

Rochester  .  163,000  2,000  500 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  164,000  2,000  1,095 

Providence  .  176,000  1,500  325 

Lowell  .  95,000  10,000  420 

Albany  .  94,000  1,000  205 

Jersey  City  .  206,000  2,000  800 

Louisville  .  205,000  1,200  300 

Lynn,  Mass .  69,000  3,ooo  1,000 

Seattle  .  81,000  1,000  88 

Columbus  .  126,000  1,000  600 

Worcester  .  118,000  1,500  132 

Duluth  . .  53,000  1,000  600 

Elizabeth,  N.  J .  53, 000  000  000 

Pittsburgh  .  322,000  1,500  299 

Los  Angeles .  102,000  2,000  350 

Houston  .  45,000  1,500  500 

tovington,  Ky .  43,000  200  160 

Manchester,  N.  H .  57.050  500  65 

Birmingham  .  38,000  3,000  1,000 


To  produce  the  sixty-two  city  reports  for  which  facts  were 
received  cost  $25,000,  the  annual  income  on  $600,000.  To 
print  twenty-six  state  reports  cost  $47,500.  Including  the 
value  of  labor  given  to  compilation,  preparation,  proof-reading, 
editing,  our  annual  school  reports,  state  and  city,  represent  the 
income  on  an  investment  of  probably  $5,000,000,  or  more. 

The  number  of  reports  published  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
effectiveness,  make-up,  and  audience.  Indianapolis  has  had  no 
report  since  1902.  Elizabeth  and  Des  Moines  hope  to  print 
reports  next  year.  St.  Louis  prints  2,000,  but  has  a  mailing 
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list  of  only  400.  Lowell,  with  a  population  of  95,000,  prints 
as  many  copies  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  with 
a  combined  population  of  over  5,000,000.  Birmingham,  with 
38,000  population,  prints  and  distributes  3,000,  more  than 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New  Haven,  Paterson,  Richmond, 
and  Trenton  combined,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,200- 
000.  Cambridge,  the  home  of  fair  Harvard,  and  jMinneapolis, 
likewise  a  center  of  learning,  together  mail  1,600  copies,  for  a 
combined  population  of  300,000.  New  Haven,  beneficiary  of 
Yale’s  atmosphere  for  two  centuries,  prints  only  500.  What 
does  it  mean  that  in  New  York  the  Board  of  Education,  spend¬ 
ing  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year,  has  declined  on 
grounds  of  economy  to  print  enough  reports,  or  even  abstracts 
for  all  teachers,  and,  including  its  out-of-town  mailing  list, 
prints  but  3,000  copies? 

The  make-up  of  reports  proves  the  need  for  better  technique 
in  editing,  typesetting,  binding,  etc.  Of  seventy-two  super¬ 
intendents,  only  eighteen  give  an  index;  only  eighteen  employ 
black  face  type  for  emphasis  or  clearness,  while  only  nine 
have  even  those  unsatisfactory  tables  of  contents  by  pages 
which  discourage  reference.  Seven  print  the  name  and  date 
on  the  back  of  the  report,  a  very  important  little  thing  when 
a  library  shelf  contains  more  than  one  report.  Indentation, 
summaries,  percentages,  diagrams,  are  so  seldom  and  so  spar¬ 
ingly  used  that  one  wonders  whether  authors  had  in  mind 
their  use  by  either  students  or  a  public  wishing  light  on  school 
problems.  New  York  City’s  report  of  663  pages  has  a  table 
of  contents  with  no  cross-references  and  with  no  subdivisions 
whatever  of  500-odd  pages  written  by  associate  superintend¬ 
ents.  Contrast  with  this  one  letter  of  Cleveland’s  alphabetical 
index : 


Improving  school  conditions  .  44 

Increased  effectiveness  of  the  Teachers’  Institute  .  47 

Increased  salaries  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  .  44 

Increased  defective  schools  .  59 

Indigent  hooks,  14;  new  policy  determined,  22;  restriction  of 

privilege,  22;  results  .  23 

Industrial  education,  extending,  50;  credit  course  in  applied  arts 
established,  53 ;  evening  trade  schools,  52 ;  high  school  manual 
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training  course  revised,  54;  revision  and  extension  of  elementary 

manual  training  work,  52;  The  Technical  High  school .  51 

Industrial  education,  see  also  Technical  High  school. 


Inspiration  of  education  conventions  .  50 

Instruction,  cost  of  .  50 

Interest,  coupons  for  .  165 


Altho  nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  National  Education 
Association  requested  that  all  reports  begin  with  summaries, 
few,  as  yet,  have  such  summaries,  and  those  given  are  not 
uniform,  are  incomplete,  and  often  confusing.  What  might 
be  put  into  a  summary  will  be  discust  in  the  next  article.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  possible  to 
tell  five  times  as  much  in  one-half  the  space  now  used  in  city 
reports.  For  example,  New  York  City  uses  a  page  of  over 
six  inches  to  set  forth  the  following  facts : 


License  Sought 

No.  A p plica- 

No.  Granted 

No.  Re- 

tions 

fused 

Ungraded  class  licenses  .  37 

9 

28 

Substitute  licenses  . . . 

. L74I 

1,58s 

156 

Licenses  to  teach  in 

vacation 

schools,  etc . 

. 3,108 

2,538 

570 

Licenses  to  teach  in 

evening 

schools  . 

3,513 

1,368 

Totals  . 

. 9767 

7,645 

2,122 

After  setting  up  a  special  total  for  each  of  these  items,  the 
New  York  report  reads  thus:  “  The  total  number  of  persons 
examined  for  the  various  grades  and  kinds  of  licenses  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  was  13,494.  The  total  number  of 
licenses  was  10,086.  The  total  number  of  applicants  who 
failed  was  3,408.”  Two  such  tables,  not  condensed,  are  among 
four  tables  properly  condensed.  Much  space  is  taken  for  long 
sentences  to  the  effect  that  “  the  following  table  will  show,” 
etc.,  etc.,  or  the  above  table  shows,”  etc.,  etc. 

Few  reports  show  any  definite  plan :  many  being  a  jumble  of 
fact,  school  history,  educational  discussions,  etc.  A  pleasing 
contrast  is  the  report  of  Cincinnati’s  superintendent,  who  ex¬ 
plains  the  scope  and  plan  of  his  reports,  and  logically  develops  it. 
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How  far  are  defects  of  make-up  and  the  small  number  of 
copies  issued  due  to  indefiniteness  of  the  audience  which  super¬ 
intendents  are  conscious  of  addressing?  Fifty-two  cities  re¬ 
port  that  budgets  are  not  publicly  discust.  Of  1,000  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  seventy-two  reports,  few  seem  to  have 
been  addrest  to  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  for  carrying 
them  out.  Dissimilarity  in  language  and  method  of  reporting 
implies  that  other  superintendents  are  not  the  audience.  Lack 
of  technique  and  of  apparent  interest  in  presentation  suggests 
that  trustees  are  not  invariably  aimed  at.  Altho  sixty 
cities  send  reports  to  teachers,  few  impart  information  to,  or 
invite  suggestions  from,  the  teaching  stafif.  Superintendents 
seldom  try  to  justify  themselves  to  themselves,  for  few  reports 
are  accounts  of  stewardship:  efficiency  of  system,  officers, 
teachers,  supervising  staff,  or  of  teaching  and  business  methods 
is  not  shown;  in  fact,  the  not-done,  the  not-yet-done,  the 
partial  failure  are  rarely  mentioned.  Here  and  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  information  is  intended  for  general  consumption. 
Erie,  Pa.,  keeps  available  for  ready  reference  all  newspaper 
accounts  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools. 
Milwaukee’s  superintendent  urges  more  publicity  of  school 
matters,  “  to  work  up  interest  in  schools  and  to  get  the  best 
professional  personnel  on  the  board.”  Utica  advises  the  great¬ 
est  publicity  of  board  expenditures. 

Failure  to  picture  the  superintendents’  audience  is  indicated 
by  the  small  number  of  illustrations.  This  can  not  be  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  for  “  before  and  after  ”  pictures  of  adenoid 
children,  such  as  Cleveland  gives,  may  save  several  pages  of 
discussion,  exhortation,  and  description,  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  visits  by  nurses  and  truant  officers  and  for 
teaching  needlessly  backward  children.  An  obdurate  trustee 
will  not  argue  against  a  photograph  of  an  unadjustable  desk 
that  causes  spinal  curvature  because  it  does  not  fit  its  occu¬ 
pant,  or  of  gas  jets  burning  in  the  daytime.  Either  the  forty 
cities  printing  illustrations  are  extravagant,  or  other  super¬ 
intendents  are  profligate  in  failing  to  use  the  wealth  of  live 
material  furnished  by  school  incidents,  children’s  activities, 
products  of  laboratory,  workshop,  and  playground.  If  illus- 
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trations  did  not  convince,  enlighten,  and  entertain,  makers  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  textbooks  would  save  enough 
yearly  to  endow  a  national  institute  for  the  promotion  of 
efficiency  in  public  schools. 

Of  375  recommendations  made  in  the  reports  of  the  first 
ten  cities,  the  subject  distribution  was  as  follows: 


School  property  and  equip¬ 
ment  .  84 

Modifications  of  curriculum  ...  43 
Schools  or  classes  for  defec¬ 
tives  . 24 

Professional  progress  of  teach¬ 
ers  .  23 

Industrial  education  .  19 

Medical  supervision,  examina¬ 
tion,  etc .  19 

Teachers’  salaries  .  18 

Truants  or  delinquents .  14 

School  laws  and  board  rules  ...  14 
Closer  correlation  between  parts 

of  system .  13 

Classes  for  the  “  out  of 

grade  ”  .  10 

Schools  as  social  centers  .  9 


Vacation  schools  .  8 

Promotion  and  school  mortal¬ 
ity  .  7 

School  gardens  .  6 

Text-book  problems  .  5 

Kindergartens  .  5 

Methods  of  receiving  and  spend¬ 
ing  funds .  5 

School  aid  to  needy  children  ...  2 

More  accurate  census  .  i 

Moral  training  .  i 

Free  lectures  .  i 

Physical  education  .  X 

Economy  in  supplies  .  I 

More  visiting  of  schools  by 

board  .  i 

Size  and  make-up  of  board  ....  I 
Miscellaneous . 40 


If  the  foregoing  recommendations  were  to  be  adopted  at  one 
time,  or  if  they  were  to  be  debated  at  one  time,  what  commo¬ 
tion  would  result !  Some  gravely  indict  present  methods  and 
equipment;  all  presume  experience  as  their  basis;  all  involve 
the  expenditure  of  energy,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
expenditure  of  money.  It  would  cost  approximately  $25,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  New  York  City,  besides  a  radical  change  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  health  and  educational  departments. 
How  worth  while,  therefore,  a  support  from  facts  that  will 
enlist  lay  understanding,  sympathy,  and  cooperation;  how 
dangerous,  also,  recommendations  not  justified  by  experience. 

If  recommendations  were  based  upon  definite  information 
and  discust  with  reference  to  such  information,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  wait  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  to  grasp  or 
reject  the  blessings  tendered  by  these  superintendents:  school 
boards  of  five  with  an  executive  business  agent  and  proper 
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accounting  methods ;  no  more  waste  of  supplies ;  annual  school 
census;  use  of  dwelling  houses  for  overflow  registration;  pur¬ 
chase  of  sites,  and  construction  of  buildings  according  to  a 
comprehensive  plan,  in  anticipation  of  city  growth;  sanitary 
buildings  only;  heliostats  and  trained  janitors;  dressing-rooms, 
dispensaries,  physical  examination  rooms  and  instruments, 
lunchrooms,  kitchens,  baths,  exhibition  rooms,  photographic 
darkrooms,  domestic  science  rooms,  attendance  offices  for  issu¬ 
ing  work  certificates,  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  telephones 
to  save  the  attendance  officers’  time,  ample  schoolyards,  athletic 
fields,  playgrounds,  and  apparatus.  All  districts  would  have 
school  gardens,  vacation  schools,  night  schools,  and  buildings 
opened  for  neighborhood  clubs  and  entertainments.  Every 
school  would  have  its  parents’  association  and  cooperative  rela¬ 
tions  with  labor  unions,  public  libraries,  relief  agencies,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Teachers  would  re¬ 
ceive  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  would  not  draw  pay  when 
absent;  would  be  compelled  to  take  courses  for  their  advance¬ 
ment;  would  be  periodically  tested,  and,  if  found  inefficient, 
would  be  either  dropt  or  pensioned.  All  children  would  be 
protected  from  contagious  and  removable  defects;  nurses 
would  explain  defects  to  parents;  laws  would  compel  operation 
or  better  nourishment  when  necessary.  Special  schools  or 
special  classes  would  be  started  for  the  deaf,  crippled,  blind, 
paralytic ;  while  the  backward  would  be  studied  and  advanced. 
Foreigners  would  be  taught  civics;  girls,  domestic  science; 
boys  and  girls  would  be  given  industrial  and  commercial  train¬ 
ing;  and  the  curriculum  for  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools  would  be  absolutely  made  over.  Police  courts  would 
attend  to  truant  cases  with  interest  in  the  child’s  education. 
Greater  attention  would  be  given  to  school  hygiene  and  moral 
instruction.  Principals  and  teachers  would  be  alert  to  recog¬ 
nize  physical  defects,  and  would  hold  frequent  conferences  so 
that  upper  and  lower  grades,  elementary  and  higher  schools, 
would  work  for  a  single  plan;  the  curriculum  would  fit  for  life 
as  well  as  college ;  physiological,  not  chronological,  age  would 
determine  the  promotion  to  secondary  schools.  School  mortal¬ 
ity  and  promotion  would  be  studied,  the  elementary  course 
shortened,  and  the  shorter  day  recognized  as  the  normal  day 
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for  younger  pupils.  Promotion  would  be  by  subject  and 
whenever  the  child  is  ready,  and  not  when  his  fellows  are 
ready,  or  when  a  majority  of  subjects  are  past. 

From  the  seventy-two  reports  analyzed  3,500  facts  were 
scheduled,  not  including  the  financial  items.  Had  each  report 
contained  all  items,  there  would  have  been  a  total  of  252,000; 
in  fact,  there  were  only  13,234.  Not  a  single  item  appeared 
under  the  same  name  in  all  reports,  nor  did  one  appear  in  all 
of  the  reports  for  the  first  ten  cities.  The  following  table 
gives  for  these  cities  a  consolidated  statement  showing  for 
nine  dif¥erent  subjects  the  total  facts  reported  by  all  cities, 
the  number  by  each  city  and  its  proportion  of  total  possibilities 
— assuming  similar  treatment. 


LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  AND  COMPLETENESS  IN  CITY 

REPORTS 

Consolidated  Statement  of  Number  of  Facts  Reported  by  Ten  Cities 


Ten  Large 
Cities 

Population  and 
Attendance 

Promotion  and  School 
Mortality 

Truancy 

Medical  Inspection 

Special  School  for 
Defectives 

Miscellaneous  Matters 
in  School  Reports 

Volunteer  Aid  of 
Public  Education 

School  Plant  and 
Equipment 

Organization  and  Staff 

Total 

Total  sepa- 

158 

rate  facts. . . 

1,664 

324 

505 

100 

124 

67 

46 

60 

3.048 

New  York  .... 

383 

157 

260 

23 

II 

16 

18 

63 

24 

955 

Cleveland  .... 

133 

2 

82 

31 

25 

8 

6 

61 

19 

367 

St.  Louis . 

476 

21 

45 

0 

26 

22 

2 

49 

656 

Philadelphia .. 

9 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

20 

31 

Buffalo . 

374 

58 

82 

0 

0 

9 

2 

34 

20 

579 

Boston . 

176 

32 

I 

39 

25 

0 

26 

23 

334 

Baltimore . 

211 

18 

II 

2 

4 

9 

44 

21 

322 

Pittsburgh. . . . 

69 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

13 

114 

Chicago . 

iqz 

32 

50 

I 

53 

6 

28 

19 

386 

Cincinnati .... 

169 

55 

39 

33 

27 

16 

32 

23 

405 

Totals  Checked 

2,192 

380 

570 

129 

159 

119 

53 

370 

177 

4.149 

Total  Possi¬ 
bilities  . . . . 

16,640 

3.240 

5,050 

1,000 

1,240 

670 

460 

1.580 

600 

30,480 

Totals  Checked 
Omitting 

4,118 

Philadelphia 

2,183 

379 

158 

119 

53 

350 

177 

TotalPossibi- 
lities  Omit- 
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Reports  as  they  are  disappoint  educators.  In  1908,  as  in 
1868,  when  the  National  Education  Association  began  to  de¬ 
plore  their  poverty  of  helpfulness,  school  reports  cover  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  are  not  complete,  use  dissimilar  language,  and 
are  not  uniform,  city  with  city,  district  with  district,  nor 
school  with  school  within  a  city.  Two  attendance  officers 
working  side  by  side  in  Minneapolis  or  Utica  answer 
different  questions.  Per  capita  in  Chicago  includes  all 
costs.  Many  cities  give  no  per  capita.  New  York’s 
per  capita  includes  only  part  of  the  cost,  and  furnishes 
occasion  every  year  for  a  squabble  between  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  president,  the  City  College  president,  and  the  city  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  about  three  per  capitas  made  up  of  dif¬ 
ferent  elements.  Superintendent  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City, 
writes :  “  All  who  have  anything  to  do  with  comparison  and 
school  statistics  appreciate  the  danger  of  mistake  in  making 
these  comparisons,  because  items  that  have  the  same  names 
in  different  cities  have  so  many  different  meanings.”  In  spite 
of  progress  made  in  state  reports.  Superintendent  Morrison 
of  New  Hampshire  writes :  “  I  am  convinced  that  not  a 
few  otherwise  scholarly  studies  have  been  made  and  results 
published  which  are  almost  wholly  vitiated  by  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity.  .  .  .  Average  attendance  means  one  thing  in 

Massachusetts  and  another  thing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.”  Professor  David  S.  Snedden  declares  in  School 
reports  and  school  eMciency,  that  “  the  majority  of  reports 
illustrate  a  striking  phase  of  inefficiency  in  American  munici¬ 
pal  government,”  because  they  “  fail  conspicuously  to  provide 
statistical  information  either  to  the  layman  or  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator.”  Commissioner  Brown  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  said  of  that  appeal  for  adequate  reports : 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  book  has  been  written  and  pub¬ 
lished,  and  am  convinced  that  we  are  to  find  ways  by  which 
the  public  school  statistics  in  this  country  may  be  made  more 
directly  serviceable  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.” 

School  reports  as  they  are  serve  neither  critics  nor  de¬ 
fenders  of  present  tendencies  in  popular  education.  A  well- 
known  writer,  who  “  went  honestly  to  condemn  ”  the  public 
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schools,  and  “  came  back  to  explain  and  praise,”  says :  “  Nor 
is  there  a  more  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  subject  in 
America  than  this  question  of  public  schools.”  Yet  he  tries 
to  shatter  misrepresentation  without  reference  to  any  school 
report,  trusting  to  the  small  number  of  school  facts  which 
he  is  able  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  President  Eliot  con¬ 
demns  large  school  boards,  but  does  not  seek  proof  in  school 
reports.  Superintendent  Morris  of  Covington,  Ky.,  laments 
“the  dense  ignorance  of  the  average  boy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  when  he  leaves  school  and  applies  for  work;”  neither 
he  nor  others  furnish  proof  nor  disproof.  Theories  come  and 
go,  experiments  are  made,  curriculums  are  changed,  but  sel¬ 
dom  is  a  school  report  quoted  to  justify  an  opinion  or 
an  innovation. 

Public  officials  do  not  use  school  reports.  Mayors,  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  presidents  love  to  address  meetings  of  educators; 
yet,  judging  from  their  executive  treatment  of  school  budgets, 
and  their  tardy  recognition  of  school  problems,  they  have 
drawn  little  knowledge  or  inspiration  from  school  reports. 
Can  you  imagine  a  national  conference  at  the  White  House  to 
consider  the  conservation  of  our  educational  resources? 

Teachers  do  not  look  to  school  reports  for  help.  Where, 
outside  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  there,  in 
the  United  States,  a  school  for  teachers  that  undertakes  to 
train  the  educators  of  the  future  to  prepare  adequate  and  clear 
statements  of  school  experience,  or  even  to  read  school  re¬ 
ports?  In  some  instances,  judging  from  workmanship  and 
content,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  authors  themselves  have  critically 
examined  their  products. 

Questions  of  local  policy  and  taxation  are  seldom  settled 
with  reference  to  facts  presented  in  school  reports.  New 
York’s  Charter  Revision  Commission  has  not  thought  it 
strange  or  inefficient  to  have  recommended  changes  in  the 
school  charter  without  reading  school  reports.  Not  only  is  it 
not  expected  of  New  York  school  trustees  that  they  themselves 
read  the  reports  addrest  to  them,  but  a  leading  paper 
recently  said  that  a  new  trustee  was  eminently  fitted  to  tell 
what  the  schools  need,  “  because  he  went  thru  the  public 
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school  himself.”  How  reports,  when  used,  may  influence  local 
policy  is  illustrated  in  New  York,  whose  fiscal  officers  have 
recently,  without  discredit  to  themselves,  cut  the  educational 
budget  from  $33,000,000  to  $27,500,000  because  special  re¬ 
ports  to  the  budget  committee  showed:  that  year  after  year 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  its  estimates,  had  been  overstating 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  amount  needed  for 
additional  teachers;  that  funds  had  been  diverted  contrary  to 
written  and  verbal  pledges;  that  money  given  for  elementary 
schools  had  been  used  for  other  purposes;  that  of  $18,000 
given  for  additional  attendance  officers,  only  $600  was  used 
for  that  purpose;  that  $7,000  given  to  increase  particular 
clerical  salaries  had  been  distributed  among  a  larger  number 
late  in  the  year  so  as  to  effect  an  annual  salary  increase  of 
$20,000;  that  money  was  asked  for  rent  of  a  building  in  1909 
which  had  not  been  used  since  1907;  that  money  given  for 
school  kitchens,  etc.,  had  been  used  for  other  purposes;  that 
it  was  costing  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  or 
per  room  for  repairs  of  furniture  and  pianos,  as  well  as  of 
buildings,  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens  as  in  Brooklyn  and  Man¬ 
hattan.  When  given  a  chance  at  the  taxpayers’  hearing  to 
defend  their  estimates,  school  officers  were  without  data  to 
justify  a  protest.  The  only  demurrer  entered  was  by  a 
volunteer  body,  ineffective  because  both  uninformed  and 
misinformed. 

Medical  supervision,  examination,  inspection  are  discust  by 
forty  reports.  By  1907  the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  was  of  national  interest.  Grave  questions  of  state  policy 
are  here  involved :  State  socialism,  public  health,  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  physical  education,  school  hygiene,  school  morals, 
school  budget.  Yet  little  can  be  learned  from  the  regular  re¬ 
ports  of  ten  cities  with  an  enrollment  of  1,500,000,  and  a 
probable  900,000  needing  attention  to  eyes,  teeth,  breathing, 
nourishment,  etc.  In  1905  Superintendent  Maxwell  had  pro¬ 
posed  at  St.  Louis  the  giving  of  free  meals,  and  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  forcing  free  instruction  upon  children  whose 
undernourished  bodies  made  them  unable  to  profit  from  such 
instruction.  Robert  Hunter’s  Poverty,  John  Spargo’s  Bitter 
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cry  of  the  children,  Chicago’s  Bureau  of  Child  Study,  and 
the  Massachusetts  state  medical  inspection  law  had  stimulated 
press  comment.  The  New  York  Committee  on  Physical  Wel¬ 
fare  of  School  Children  had  completed  its  first  year  of  re¬ 
search  and  educational  work.  Altho  New  York  had 
furnished  inspiration  to  other  cities  thru  magazines  and 
press  articles,  the  school  report  shows  not  a  statement  of  fact, 
not  a  table  of  work  done.  Boston  reports  39  of  100  facts 
given  in  ten  reports,  but  omits  the  number  of  schools  where 
examinations  were  made,  the  number  of  children  examined, 
excluded,  needing  treatment,  treated,  cured.  Chicago  and 
Baltimore  mention  medical  inspection,  but  do  not  report 
their  experience.  The  New  York  report  charges  the  health 
department  with  inefficiency  in  the  examination  of  school 
children  for  physical  defects,  and  declares  that  medical  super¬ 
vision  will  never  work  successfully  until  taken  from  the 
department  of  health  and  lodged  in  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Legislation  is  recommended  to  punish  parents  who 
fail  to  attend  to  defective  children.  Altho  the  department  of 
health  had  a  complete  record  of  children  examined  and 
found  defective,  the  school  superintendent  gives  no  facts; 
altho  tests  had  proved  that  parents  would  act  if  shown 
why  children’s  school  work  was  hindered  by  physical  defects, 
these  tests  were  not  quoted.  Obviously,  it  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world  to  the  success  of  medical  supervision 
whether  the  state  must  send  a  nurse  or  a  police  summons  to 
homes.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  found  that  par¬ 
ents  of  96  per  cent,  of  1,400  children  in  three  different  districts 
of  New  York  City  promised  to  act  promptly  when  told  the 
reason  for  acting,  while  81  per  cent,  did  act  at  once;  and 
the  health  department,  alleged  to  be  incorrigible,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  evidence  of  its  inefficiency,  established  a  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  with  a  program  bound  to  succeed  if  school 
officials  cooperate  and  publish  results. 

Failure  to  win  promotion  and  school  mortality  are  worry¬ 
ing  educators.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  advocates  a  simplified  curriculum.  Com¬ 
missioner  Draper,  of  New  York  State,  declares  that  school 
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records  prove  the  necessity  for  industrial  and  vocational 
training;  others  advocate  promotion  by  subject  and  flexible 
grading.  The  children  have  been  in  school;  they  have  been 
counted;  yet  school  reports  throw  very  little  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  ten  largest  cities  give  324  different  facts;  only 
one  attempts  to  give  reasons  for  dropping  out.  A  few  re¬ 
ports  try  to  explain  why  children  drop  out  of  one  or  more 
grades  of  high  school;  but  why  children  drop  out  of  elemen¬ 
tary  grades,  why  they  never  go  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
grade,  or  into  high  school,  we  can  not  learn.  While  many 
superintendents  are  ready  to  condemn  the  present  curriculum 
and  to  adopt  changes,  their  reports  give  no  fact  basis  to  justify 
remedies  because  present  deficiencies  are  neither  diagnosed 
nor  proved.  The  superintendent  of  Birmingham  records 
with  surprize  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training  does 
not  seem  to  have  stopt  school  mortality.  The  records  of 
New  York,  not  applied  to  this  particular  problem,  show  that 
high  schools  where  commercial  and  industrial  training  are 
given,  do  not  keep  their  pupils  better  than  other  schools  hav¬ 
ing  classical  training.  When  the  Detroit  superintendent  talks 
of  first-year  pupils  dropping  out,  he  says :  “  Twenty-five  be¬ 
cause  of  illness;  four  because  of  illness  in  the  family;  two 
because  of  failing  sight;  forty-one  because  of  work;  six 
transferred;  ten  left  the  city;  nine  were  indifferent  to  school; 
one  took  up  music;  for  twenty-three,  causes  unknown.’' 
Yonkers  has  a  table  that  shows  the  number  who  entered,  the 
number  left,  the  number  completing  eight  terms  of  work  or 
more,  and  the  number  completing  from  none  to  seven  terms’ 
work.  The  latest  statement  of  the  New  York  superintendent 
on  this  subject  is  in  the  report  for  1906,  and  contains  no  facts 
but  depends  upon  undoubtedly,  probably,  generally,  approx¬ 
imately,  in  my  judgment,  a  few. 

Speaking  of  school  mortality,  several  cities  present  facts 
relative  to  the  mortality  of  school  children.  Allegheny  gives 
by  districts  the  number  of  pupils  who  died  during  the  year; 
Cincinnati,  the  name,  age,  and  cause  of  death;  Columbus,  the 
number  of  causes  and  deaths  by  months;  Trenton,  the  number 
of  deaths,  causes,  and  ages  by  schools.  There  is  reason  to 
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question  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  these  reports.  No 
one  knows  how  much  of  the  gap  between  average  membership 
and  total  net  membership  is  due  to  sickness  or  to  death. 
Ought  the  relation  between  school  and  pupil  be  such  that  a 
child  can  die  and  be  marked  as  an  absentee  or  be  sick  and 
marked  as  a  truant,  or  that  preventable  diseases  can  tax 
school  funds  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
without  the  schools  themselves  notifying  their  communities 
of  such  cost? 

Truancy  and  absence  furnish  illustration  of  all  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  school  reporting.  New  York  leads  with  260 
facts,  more  than  three  times  the  number  given  by  any  other 
school,  altho  the  first  ten  cities  give  505  facts.  Even  these 
fail  to  answer  many  important  questions.  A  few  of  thirty 
new  facts  reported  for  New  York  by  Associate  Superintend¬ 
ent  E.  B.  Shallow  throw  light  upon  the  possibility  of  strength¬ 
ening  reports:  Number  of  cases  of  truancy  reinvestigated, 
5,867;  number  returned  to  school,  12,755;  number  due  to 
neglect  of  parents,  2,771 ;  number  of  cases  of  non-attendance 
due  to  indifference  of  parents,  to  poverty,  to  sickness,  to  tem¬ 
porary  necessity;  number  of  children  placed  on  probation  by 
district  superintendents  after  hearing  of  charges  of  truancy 
or  incorrigibility;  number  of  both  classes  who  improve  under 
probation;  number  of  parents  fined,  161;  parents  imprisoned, 
33;  number  placed  on  probation  by  children’s  court;  sus¬ 
pended  incorrigibles.  Springfield  gives  by  schools  the  indi¬ 
vidual  truants,  the  number  of  truants,  the  days  of  truancy,  the 
prosecutions  of  habitual  truants,  the  number  committed  to  tru¬ 
ancy  schools  and  cases  pending.  Springfield  and  New  Haven 
give  half-days  of  truancy.  Providence  gives  ages  of  truants 
and  results  of  prosecutions.  One  can  not  learn  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities  when  the  truant  officer  is  notified  that  the  child 
needs  attention,  or  in  how  many  cases  the  name  is  dropped 
from  the  list  because  “  an  undesirable  citizen.”  Kansas  City 
distinguishes  temporary  absentees  and  cases  having  from  one 
to  nine  investigations,  giving,  also,  by  schools,  the  number 
of  cases  and  investigations.  The  New  York  report  states 
that  part-time  pupils  are  inclined  to  play  truant,  a  fact  fre- 
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quently  urged  against  the  Denver  system  of  the  shorter  day; 
yet  in  1906-1907  part-time  pupils,  constituting  more  than  14 
per  cent,  of  the  average  enrollment  for  elementary  schools, 
furnish  but  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  truants. 

Why  is  it  that  school  reports  are  still  so  unsatisfactory? 
Because  we  have  not  expected  enough  from  them;  secondly, 
because  it  has  been  made  no  one’s  business  to  keep  alive  be¬ 
tween  conventions  and  between  articles  the  interest  there  ex- 
prest, — to  applaud  the  efficient  and  segregate  the  backward. 
When  committees  were  appointed,  they  worked  at  odd  times 
without  funds  for  collecting  evidence  or  circulating  conclu¬ 
sions.  National  commissioners  and  state  commissioners  have 
been  content  to  publish  reports  that  they  knew  were  lacking  in 
uniformity,  completeness,  and  accuracy.  More  important, 
however,  are  reasons  inherent  in  the  mental  attitude  of  edu¬ 
cators  which  account  for  the  delay  in  securing  action  where 
there  has  been  nominal  agreement :  ( i )  They  have  urged 

each  other  to  prepare  statements  for  the  sake  of  fellow  edu¬ 
cators;  (2)  they  have  talked  too  much  of  uniformity  and  too 
little  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and  significance — uniformity 
of  defects  can  never  help;  (3)  they  have  not  seen  that  they 
can  not  get  proper  reports  unless  they  employ  records  to  tell 
currently  their  story;  (4)  they  have  not  wanted  to  test  their 
own  efficiency  or  the  soundness  of  their  methods. 

Chief  of  these  reasons  for  inadequate  reporting  is  the  last. 
What  one  can  learn  from  one’s  colleagues  is  relatively  little 
compared  with  what  one  can  learn  from  oneself  by  applying 
efficiency  tests  and  asking  one’s  community  to  apply  such 
tests.  The  gap  between  what  one  tries  and  what  one  does 
is  more  important  than  the  gap  between  one’s  own  attempt 
and  another’s  attempt.  Success  in  modern  business  depends 
upon  self-analysis,  as  well  as  upon  study  of  others.  The  first 
reason  for  school  reports  is  to  learn  whether  the  reporter 
himself  is  measuring  up  to  the  requirements  and  opportunities 
of  his  office.  The  measurer  should  be  the  public,  for  whose 
intelligence  regarding  school  policy  and  school  facts  too  little 
concern  has  been  shown.  What  hope  is  there  for  democracy 
if  its  emblem,  the  public  school,  is  not  managed  on  democratic 
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lines?  If  the  public  is  to  administer  its  own  schools,  it  must 
be  given  current  knowledge  of  results,  including  failures. 
Citizen  judgment  can  never  be  based  upon  intelligence  so  long 
as  every  question  is  treated  with  contempt  and  regarded  as 
reactionary  criticism  of  free  education,  or  so  long  as  tax¬ 
payers  are  expected  to  “  stand  and  deliver,”  and  blindly  to 
accept  as  sound  any  and  every  plan  for  spending  school  money 
and  school  energy. 

If  citizen  interest  and  intelligence  are  necessary;  if  the 
sacredness  of  the  teaching  profession  is  due  to  its  product,  not 
its  field;  if  there  is  a  limit  to  money  required  by  schools; 
if  the  public  may  be  led  to  cooperate  by  information,  as  well 
as  by  cajolery  or  intrigue;  if  the  title  “trustee”  does  not  at 
once  enable  citizen  directors  to  sense  school  needs  and  school 
results  that  as  taxpayers  they  are  unable  to  see;  if  admission 
of  error  will  promote  education,  the  potential  value  of  school 
reports  is  inestimable.  If,  fifty  years  ago,  it  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  teachers  and 
superintendents  might  be  sailing  under  false  colors,  besides 
adding  to  local  taxes  and  their  own  labors,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  progress  in  school  administration  would  have  been  so 
tardy.  If,  for  ten  years,  taxpayers  had  been  told  by  educators 
that  they  should  look  for  proof,  they  would  have  forced,  long 
ago,  the  reforms  that  educators  are  unanimous  in  desiring. 

William  H.  Allen 

'  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
New  York 
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IS  MENTAL  TRAINING  A  MYTH?' 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  all  heard  the  most  recent  theory  of 
classical  scholarship  with  regard  to  the  real  or  mythical  char¬ 
acter  of  Homer.  It  is,  you  remember,  that  Homer  is  a  myth, 
that  the  Iliad  was  not  written  by  him,  but  by  another  man  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  in  very  much  the  same  spirit,  I  fear, 
and  with  very  much  the  same  result,  that  I  enter  upon  the 
attempt  to  provoke  in  your  minds  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  mental  training,  or  formal  discipline.  My  thesis,  in  a 
word,  is  this :  “  The  theory  of  mental  training,  the  old  pre¬ 
supposition  of  our  educational  systems,  is  false,  but  its  lineal 
descendant  of  the  present  generation  is  true,  and  that  de¬ 
scendant  rightly  bears  the  name  of  its  reverend  ancestor.” 

It  is  rather  a  pleasant  task  for  a  layman  to  do  what  he 
can  in  defense  of  so  old  and  worthy  a  tradition  as  that  of 
mental  training,  for  whether  true  or  false,  it  has  done  much 
for  the  theory  and  practise  of  our  education.  It  was  formu¬ 
lated  not  later  than  the  Greeks,  it  was  taught  thruout  the 
entire  classic  tradition,  it  has  been  the  common  dogma  of  edu¬ 
cational  science  until  the  present  day,  it  is  advocated  by  col¬ 
lege  presidents  and  Committees  of  Ten;  if  we  accept  their  own 
words,  it  is  practised  by  many  of  those  who  declare  themselves 
its  enemies.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  respectable  old  theory,  perhaps 
even  a  sacred  one;  it  has  played  its  part,  and  done  its  work 
well;  it  is  worthy  of  such  gratitude  as  we  may  care  to  offer. 
So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  the  lay  mind,  for  I  have  observed 
that  however  eager  we  may  be  to  press  on  to  the  discovery 
of  new  truths  and  the  destruction  of  old  dogmas  in  our  own 
academic  work,  most  of  us  are  impatient  and  distrest  when 

’  A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  at  Boston  University  on  October  9,  1908. 
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the  workers  in  other  fields  direct  their  attacks  upon  those 
ancient  structures  in  which  we  have  housed  our  uncritical  be¬ 
liefs  and  prejudices.  As  a  layman,  then,  speaking  to  students 
and  practitioners  of  educational  theory,  may  I  come  before 
you  to  stir  up  discussion  by  saying  a  good  word  for  the  old 
theory  of  formal  discipline,  and  if  it  be  no  longer  among  us 
to  receive  the  praise,  then  let  the  praise  fall  at  the  door  of 
that  member  of  the  family  who  today  lays  rightful  claim  to 
the  ancestral  place  among  educational  beliefs. 

As  one  reads  over  the  literature  of  the  discussion,  the  most 
satisfactory  statements  of  the  position  are  found  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  rather  than  in  the  technical  definitions.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  due  to  the  layness  of  one’s  own  mind,  but  to  the 
lay  mind,  at  least,  it  indicates  that  the  discussion  is  still  in  its 
preliminary  stages.  The  fact  is  that  the  critics  of  the  theory 
are  applying  in  the  educational  field  a  psychological  point  of 
view  which  has  not  yet,  even  in  its  own  field,  been  brought  to 
definiteness  and  clearness;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory 
of  mental  training,  formulated  centuries  ago,  has  for  the  most 
part  received  expression  from  men  not  cognizant  of,  or,  at  least, 
directly  concerned  with,  the  recent  changes  in  psychological 
science — from  college  presidents,  for  example,  and  from  other 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  before  the  public  the  aims 
and  achievements  of  school  and  college.  Now,  it  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  new  view  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
college  presidents  quite  unintentionally  are  misleading  their 
hearers.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  mistaken  when  he  says :  “  We  speak  of  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  ’  studies  ....  having  in  our  thought  the  mathematics  of 
arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry,  the  Greek-Latin 
texts  and  grammars,  the  elements  of  English  and  of  French 
or  German.  .  .  .  The  mind  takes  fiber,  facility,  strength, 
adaptability,  certainty  of  touch  from  handling  them,  when 
the  teacher  knows  his  art  and  their  power.  The  college  .... 
should  give  ....  elasticity  of  faculty  and  breadth  of  vision, 
so  that  they  shall  have  a  surplus  of  mind  to  expend.  .  .  .” 

So,  too.  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  University 
may  have  been  wrong  when  he  said  of  college  education, 
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“  Such  an  education  is  the  best  means  of  developing  thought 
power  in  a  young  man,  and  making  him  a  thinking  man  of 
cultured  mind.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  statements  have 
something  of  the  ring  of  the  discredited  and  outworn  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  faculties  rather  than  of  that  functional  science  which 
is  claiming  the  field  today. 

But,  personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  is 
only  one  of  words.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  college 
presidents  do  know  what  they  are  driving  at,  even  tho, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  not  able  to  express  it  very 
happily.  And  if  this  be  so,  we  may  well  take  upon  ourselves 
the  benevolent  task  of  putting  words  into  their  mouths.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  suggest  to  their  critics  that  they, 
too,  have  as  yet  failed  to  reach  a  clearness  of  statement  which 
would  justify  the  throwing  of  stones  at  the  windows  of  their 
predecessors  and  present  rulers.  In  a  word,  what  a  lay  mind 
like  my  own  would  like  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  two  conflicting 
theories  to  the  terms  of  a  common  point  of  view  so  that, 
face  to  face  and  on  the  same  footing,  we  may  fairly  determine 
to  which  of  them  belongs  the  victory  in  the  conflict  which 
they  are  waging. 

To  begin,  then,  with  illustrations,  we  are  told  that  the  theory 
of  mental  training  is  a  “  gymnastic  ”  theory  of  mind.  It  is  a 
notion  drawn  from  analogy  with  the  body.  Just  as  the  arm 
may,  by  exercise,  develop  strength  which  may  then  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  throwing  a  ball,  wielding  a  pen,  hold¬ 
ing  a  plow,  so  the  mind  and  its  various  faculties  may,  by 
proper  training,  be  increased  in  power,  which  may  then  be 
expended  wherever  demand  may  call.  For  example,  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  memory  in  nonsense  syllables  or  Latin  verse,  one 
may  improve  the  memorizing  power  in  general;  by  training 
the  observation  in  the  laboratory,  one  may  so  develop  the 
capacity  for  sense-discrimination  that  in  every  field  percep¬ 
tion  will  be  keener  and  more  exact.  In  short,  as  the  mind 
has  many  faculties,  each  doing  its  own  part  of  the  mental 
toil,  each  of  these  may  be  strengthened  thru  exercise,  and 
by  a  proper  course  of  study  all  of  them  may  be  so  developed 
that,  to  quote  Chancellor  MacCracken,  the  student  “  will  pos- 
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sess  a  better  disciplined  mind  for  whatever  work  of  life  he 
may  turn  his  attention  to.” 

Now,  against  this  theory,  two  lines  of  argument  have  been 
advanced :  the  first  theoretical,  a  matter  of  definition,  and  the 
second  experimental,  a  matter  of  fact.  The  argument  from 
definition  has  challenged  the  description  of  the  mind  contained 
in  the  theory  of  mental  training  as  given  above.  It  has  crit¬ 
icized  the  division  of  the  mind  into  faculties,  and  has  shown 
that  division  to  be  absurd.  Upon  that  point  there  can  be  no 
further  question,  nor  need  there  be,  so  far  as  the  notion  of 
formal  discipline  is  concerned.  It  has  also  challenged  the 
analogy  between  mind  and  body  implied  in  the  notions  of 
exercise,  practise,  gymnastic  training,  and  has  raised  the 
query  whether  the  mind  is  really  the  sort  of  thing  that  can 
be  trained  and  practised.  This  question  we  must  keep  before 
us  as  essential  to  the  controversy.  On  the  side  of  fact.  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  James,  whose  hand  has  gone  early  and  deep 
into  most  of  the  stirrings  of  the  philosophical  caldron  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  here,  too,  had  a  leading  part  in 
the  melting  down  of  conventional  and  uncritical  dogma.  Ex¬ 
perimenting  upon  memory  processes,  he  seemed  to  find  little 
improvement  in  grasp  of  one  kind  of  material  as  a  result  of 
memorizing  another,  and  so  he  has  stated  the  general  question. 
How  far  is  it  experimentally  true  that  exercise  in  one  sort  of 
mental  activity  gives  facility  and  power  in  other  activities 
more  or  less  closely  akin  to  the  first? 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  fact  much  valuable  ex¬ 
perimentation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  psychological  labora¬ 
tories  and  the  schools  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 
The  question  being  how  far  one  activity  of  the  mind  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  carrying  on  of  other  activities,  the  answers 
might  a  priori  be  expected  to  range  anywhere  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  view  of  formal  discipline  on  the  one  hand  to  the  equally 
extreme  statement  of  psychological  atomism  on  the  other. 
According  to  the  former,  the  mind  may,  by  the  exercise  of 
certain  general  powers,  assume  immediate  and  complete  com¬ 
mand  over  great  masses  of  concrete  functions.  According  to 
the  latter,  each  activity  of  the  mind  is  so  separate  and  in- 
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dependent  that  only  by  its  own  exercise  with  all  its  distinctive 
peculiarities  and  limitations  can  it  be  improved  in  efficiency 
and  ease.  The  former  view  has  been  so  often  made  ridiculous 
by  the  overstatement  of  its  opponents  that  I  think  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  retaliation  when  opportunity  presents  itself. 

What  will  you  say  of  a  theory  that  the  training  of  the 
mind  is  so  specific  that  each  particular  act  gives  facility  only 
for  the  performing  again  of  that  same  act  just  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore?  j  Think  of  learning  to  drive  a  nail  with  a  yellow  ham¬ 
mer,  and  then  realize  your  helplessness  if,  in  time  of  need, 
you  should  borrow  your  neighbor’s  hammer  and  find  it 
painted  red.  [Nay,  further  think  of  learning  to  use  a  hammer 
at  all  if  at  each  stroke  the  nail  has  gone  further  into  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  has  gone  lower  in  the  sky,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  your  body  has  risen  from  the  exercise,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  on  earth  and  under  the  earth  has  changed  so  far 
as  to  give  to  each  stroke  a  new  particularity  all  its  own,  and 
thus  has  cut  it  off  from  all  possibility  of  influence  upon  or 
influence  from  its  fellows.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  main¬ 
tains  a  theory  such  as  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  maintains  a  theory  of  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  general  as  giving  immediate  control  of  every  concrete 
situation  in  life.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two, 
and  just  where  it  lies  is  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
factual  investigation  so  far  as  may  be. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  inquiries  thus  far  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  latest  summarization  in  the  papers  of  Professors 
Angell,  Pillsbury,  and  Judd,  published  in  the  Educational 
Review,  in  June  of  last  year.  According  to  these  writers, 
one  may  say  that  in  practically  all  the  functions  open 
to  statistical  investigation  the  influence  of  practise  in  one 
function  upon  certain  others  has  been  established  to  a  degree 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student  of  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  regard  to  that  memory  problem  to  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  first  called  attention,  Professor  Pillsbury  de¬ 
clares  that  the  investigations  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
rote  memory  can  be  improved  by  practise,  and  that  the  same 
is  true  of  logical  memory  so  far  as  can  be  determined.  Pro- 
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fessor  Judd,  after  an  account  of  other  inquiries,  sums  up 
the  situation  by  the  statement,  “  These  facts  certainly  justify 
the  statement  that  mental  functions  are  interrelated  and  in¬ 
terdependent  in  the  most  manifold  ways.  Sometimes  the 
training  of  an  attitude  aids  the  positive  development  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  attitudes.  Sometimes,  one  function  interferes  with 
other  functions.  Above  all  stands  the  fact  that  every  new 
experience  changes  the  individual’s  capacity  for  new  experi¬ 
ences.”  If  these  are  fair  ^mmaries  of  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations,  then  I  think  one  may  safely  say  that,  as  yet,  the 
theory  of  formal  discipline  is  not  experimentally  disproven. 

In  the  field  of  definition  the  first  task  of  those  who  take 
the  new  point  of  view  is  that  of  formulating  a  principle  other 
than  that  of  formal  discipline  in  which  the  facts  thus  far 
established  shall  be  properly  recognized.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  this  has  been  accomplished  by  some  variation  of  the 
formula  of  Professor  Thorndike,  “  The  answer  which  I  shall 
try  to  defend  is  that  a  change  in  one  function  alters  any  other 
only  in  so  far  as  the  two  functions  have  as  factors  identical 
elements.”  But  if  one  ask  for  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
term  “  identical  ”  or  “  common  elements,”  it  must  be  said 
frankly  that  at  this  point  little  seems  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Professor  Thorndike  tells  us  that  he  means  by 
identical  elements  “  mental  processes  which  have  the  same 
cell  action  in  the  brain  as  their  physical  correlate.”  But  this 
definition  can  hardly  be  of  immediate  service  to  the  student 
of  education,  and  apart  from  this  attempt  at  definition  we 
are  given  only  lists  of  common  elements  such  as  methods, 
habits  of  attention,  ideals,  attitudes  of  will,  and  the  like,  all 
of  which  are  significant,  but  no  one  of  which  gives  us  an 
answer  to  the  question,  “  What  do  we  mean  by  the  ‘  common 
element  ’  ?  ”  as  employed  in  the  theory  in  question.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  is  that  at  this  point  the  new  theory  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  clear  formulation ;  it  is  still  in  process  of 
development.  In  short,  while  psychological  experiment  and 
theory  have  established  as  a  good  tentative  hypothesis  this 
notion  of  the  common  element,  experiment  has  not  yet  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  enough  to  carry  it  beyond  the  hypothetical  stage. 
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nor  has  the  formulation  been  made  so  clear  and  definite  as  to 
furnish  a  secure  basis  for  attack  on  other  theories  which  have 
some  measure  of  scientific  respectability. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
urge  that,  in  our  search  for  the  “  common  element,”  we  turn 
from  the  field  of  psychology  into  that  of  another  empirical 
science  which  deals  with  consciousness, — I  mean  the  science  of 
logic.  And,  in  justification  of  this  procedure,  may  I  suggest 
that  it  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  and  not  of 
psychology,  that  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  was  first 
stated  and  maintained?  The  very  term  formal  discipline 
gives  evidence  of  its  origin,  indicating  a  point  of  view  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  psychologist,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
theory  first  formulated  by  logic  still  retains  a  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  science.  At  any  rate,  I  venture 
to  offer  as  a  subject  for  this  evening’s  discussion  the  follow¬ 
ing  thesis :  “  For  the  empirical  science  of  logic  the  term  form, 
as  applied  to  our  intellectual  processes,  indicates  a  common 
element,  or  a  series  of  common  elements,  in  those  processes, 
which  makes  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  at  least  intelligible 
and  apparently  tenable  as  a  doctrine  of  intellectual  training.” 
In  other  words,  formal  training  is  discipline  in  certain  dis¬ 
coverable  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  does  not  imply 
the  bad  psychology  of  the  faculties ;  it  does  imply  the  thoroly 
sound  and  respectable  distinction  of  form  and  content  which 
is  made  by  the  logician. 

Now,  I  know  that  thus  to  flaunt  logic  in  the  face  of  the 
psychologist  and  his  disciples  is,  in  these  days,  to  invite 
ridicule  and  gentle  intolerance  from  one’s  adversaries.  Year 
after  year  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  definition  of  the 
philosophical  sciences  frame  itself  in  the  minds  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  class  as  they  acquire  familiarity  with  current  literature 
of  the  type  represented  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  And 
the  definition  is  this :  “  Originally  all  knowledge  was  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  popular  and  uncritical  opinions ;  from  this  mass 
there  have  emerged  separate  fragments  which  have  reached 
clearness  of  expression  and  accuracy  of  method;  these  are  the 
sciences;  that  which  is  still  left  of  the  original  chaos  is  phi- 
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losophy.”  Such  a  definition  coming  from  uncritical  minds  is 
thoroly  typical  of  a  great  amount  of  the  superficial  thinking  of 
the  time.  My  impression  is  that  it  has  found  a  foothold 
even  within  the  field  of  education,  for  even  here  I  have  seen 
the  term  philosophical  applied  to  a  method  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  lack  of  scientific  accuracy.  But  it  is  the  second¬ 
ary  thesis  of  this  paper  to  insist  that  for  the  student  of 
education  the  philosophical  sciences,  especially  those  of  logic, 
ethics,  and  esthetics,  are  essential.  With  a  brave  heart,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  advocate  of  a  cause,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  seek 
in  the  field  of  logic  those  common  elements  of  intellectual 
process  which  the  logician  calls  its  forms. 

The  distinction  between  form  and  content  on  which  the 
science  of  logic  rests  is  not  an  easy  one  to  express.  Since  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  was  first  stated  the  concept 
of  form  has  been  shaped  and  reshaped  by  many  a  generation 
of  thinkers,  and  as  this  has  been  done,  logic  has  gone  thru 
transformations  quite  as  radical  as  that  of  psychology  from 
its  earlier  to  its  later  stage.  Even  now  the  presuppositions 
of  the  science  are  being  questioned  and  tested  by  the  school 
of  Pragmatists,  and  the  end  of  that  controversy  is  not  yet. 
But  meanwhile,  the  distinction  of  form  and  content  seems  to 
me  to  remain  as  an  essential  concept  which  thru  long  exam¬ 
ination  has  been  brought  to  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
definiteness  and  usefulness. 

The  distinction  is  that  of  material  to  be  arranged  (the  con¬ 
tent)  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged  (the  form).  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  first  we  have  material  which 
has  no  form,  no  arrangement,  and  thereupon  we  take  it  and 
put  it  into  relationships.  It  means,  rather,  that  in  every  actual 
object  of  experience  we  can  and  must  for  purposes  of  descrip¬ 
tion  separate  in  thought  the  two  elements  of  the  content  and 
the  form.  Thus  if  I  place  these  pieces  of  paper  in  an  or¬ 
dered  arrangement  and  number  them  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, — then  the 
papers  are  for  me  a  certain  content,  a  material,  while  the 
numerical  order  is  the  form  in  which  I  now  place  them.  Or, 
again,  if  a  man  who  is  building  a  boat  takes  wood  and  nails, 
paint  and  pitch,  these  are  for  him  the  materials,  the  content. 
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to  be  used;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fitting  and  joining 
of  the  parts,  the  designing,  the  building,  the  finishing,  all 
these  are  processes  of  giving  to  the  material  a  form,  that 
structure  and  model  after  which  the  builder  of  the  boat  must 
seek.  Or,  again,  if  I  examine  a  tree  I  find  not  only  leaf  and 
branch  and  trunk,  each  with  its  own  constituent  parts,  but 
each  of  these  stands  in  definite  relations  to  all  the  others ;  and, 
further,  as  the  process  of  growth  goes  on,  not  only  is  there 
addition  of  new  material  and  casting  off  of  old,  but  there  are 
also  those  transformations  of  inner  and  external  relationship 
which  are  the  form,  the  very  manner  of  its  living. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the  term  that  the  student  of  logic 
examining  our  mental  activities  attempts  a  classification  of 
their  formal  elements,  their  similarities  of  procedure.  His 
purpose  is  to  arrange  them  in  a  diverging  series  leading  from 
the  most  fundamental  and  universal  down  thru  its  sub¬ 
forms,  and  the  sub-forms  of  these,  which  step  by  step  become 
less  extensive  in  their  scope,  until  we  approach  as  near  as  we 
may  to  the  particular  modes  of  concrete  thinking,  with  all  their 
peculiarities  and  uniquenesses.  The  results  of  this  attempt 
are  to  be  found  in  those  lists  of  categories  which  from 
Aristotle  down  have  held  a  central  place  among  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  logicians.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
suggest  a  list  of  the  categories,  but  I  should  like  to  mention 
two  or  three  of  them  for  the  sake  of  giving  point  to  the  thesis 
that  formal  discipline  is  the  practise  of  the  mind  in  certain 
forms  or  methods  of  thinking  which  are  “  common  elements  ” 
in  wide  ranges  of  our  experience. 

The  most  fundamental  of  the  categories  is  that  which 
has  long  been  exprest  as  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  but  is  now 
usually  stated  in  terms  of  system,  coherence,  organization. 
It  is  a  generalization  of  the  observed  fact  that  the  mind, 
wherever  and  however  it  thinks,  is  always  striving  after 
order,  is  seeking  to  make  systematic  a  content  which  has  been 
thus  far  relatively  chaotic  and  incoherent.  It  is  a  statement 
of  the  fact  that  you  and  I,  as  our  daily  life  goes  on,  are 
thinking  multitudes  of  thoughts  which,  upon  examination, 
turn  out  to  be  contradictory  of  each  other,  and  which,  there- 
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fore,  must  be  so  modified  that  they  may  dwell  together  in 
the  same  thought-system.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  our  various  judgments  and  descriptions  of  the 
world  are  so  related  and  interrelated  that  no  one  of  them 
can  be  regarded  as  finally  true  until  it  has  been  shown  to 
be  consistent  with  every  other  judgment  of  fact  made  by  the 
same  mind  about  the  same  world.  From  this  point  of  view, 
then,  the  one  fundamental  form  of  mental  activity,  the  one 
common  element  ”  in  all  mental  procedure  is  the  making  of 
judgments  consistent  with  one  another,  the  constructing  of  a 
system  of  judgments  within  which  each  of  them  may  find 
a  proper  place.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  eradication  of  incon¬ 
sistency,  the  establishing  of  order. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  demand  for  formal  unity 
was  furnished  me  in  my  own  experience  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  Sitting  day  by  day  looking  across  Long  Island  Sound 
from  a  point  on  the  Connecticut  shore,  I  had  in  some  way 
or  other  gotten  the  notion  that  my  gaze  was  directed  toward 
the  north;  from  this  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  direct  infer¬ 
ence  that  Providence  lay  on  my  right  hand  and  New  York  on 
my  left.  It  is  true  that  the  notion  also  required  the  revision 
of  certain  other  ideas  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  but  I  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
much  interest  in  the  rising  of  the  sun,  nor,  so  far  as  points 
of  the  compass  are  concerned,  in  its  setting  either.  And  so 
these  obvious  difficulties  failed  to  bring  my  imagination  into 
line  with  the  descriptions  which  I  can  remember  as  given  in 
my  old  school  geography.  When,  however,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  start  for  Providence  other  considerations  ap¬ 
peared.  Going  to  the  station  as  I  did,  facing  away  from 
the  water,  I  fully  intended  to  take  a  train  toward  the  left,  but 
fortunately,  station-master  and  brakemen  intervened  and  quite 
contrary  to  my  own  imagining  I  was  led  and  carried  to  the 
city  and  the  college  of  my  search.  But  not  even  here  were 
my  troubles  ended,  for  during  the  four  different  journeys 
which  I  have  taken  along  the  line  during  the  summer  I  have 
spent  hours,  I  am  sure,  in  trying  to  determine  as  a  matter  of 
imagination,  on  which  side  of  the  line  the  station  house  at 
New  London  lies,  whether  on  your  right  or  you  left  hand 
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as  you  approach  it  from  New  Haven.  The  shock  of  finding 
it  where  it  ought  not  to  be  gives  one  a  feeling  of  turned- 
roundness  that  no  one,  I  think,  would  willingly  encounter. 
It  is  the  shock  of  the  failure  of  one’s  thinking.  It  means  that 
one  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  one’s  mental  content  into 
order.  The  judgment  “  the  station  will  appear  on  the  left  ” 
and  the  perceptual  experience  “  there  it  is  on  the  right  ”  are 
left  facing  each  other  in  such  flat  and  blank  contradiction 
that  one  feels  either  that  he  is  a  fool,  or  that,  with  Alice,  he 
has  wandered  thru  the  looking-glass  to  the  region  where  the 
laws  of  logic  no  longer  apply. 

If  now  it  be  asked  what  are  some  of  the  sub-forms,  the  less 
fundamental  modes  of  relating  contents  which  the  mind  em¬ 
ploys,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  them  has  been  already 
given — the  form  of  space — of  position,  direction,  and  distance. 
The  space  relations  do  not  apply  to  all  the  objects  of  our 
experience,  nor  do  they  exhaust  all  the  relationships  of  those 
objects  to  which  they  do  apply,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
among  the  most  significant  of  the  methods  which  the  mind 
uses  in  its  work.  Other  forms  whose  importance  for  our 
thinking  are  equally  obvious  are  the  establishing  of  causal 
relationships,  which  may  be  carried  on  thruout  the  entire  field 
of  natural  phenomena,  the  category  of  likeness  and  difference 
which  finds  expression  wherever  the  activities  of  comparison 
and  discrimination  appear.  Somewhat  different  in  type  are 
the  activities  of  representation  in  terms  of  written  and  spoken 
language,  including  the  language  of  number  upon  which  our 
sciences  depend  for  complexity  and  breadth  of  view,  as  well 
as  for  accuracy  of  statement.  These  activities  of  comparing 
and  discriminating,  of  establishing  causal  and  spatial  relations,, 
of  representing  our  sensuous  content  in  the  various  sym¬ 
bolisms  of  language,  all  these  are  typical  instances  of  the 
mind’s  activity  as  it  constructs  and  systematizes  its  world.  As 
such,  each  of  them  gives  us  a  certain  common  element  of 
“  form,”  which  will  be  found  in  wide  ranges  of  mental 
activity;  each  of  them  may  be  developed  and  trained  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mode  of  thinking.  If  now  we  may  state  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline  in  the  terms  which  we  have  tried  tO’ 
define,  it  would  run  somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  one  of  the 
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tasks  of  education  to  so  train  the  mind  that  it  may  do  well 
the  work  of  thinking.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  must 
select  those  kinds  of  mental  activity  which  seem  most 
fundamental  and  important  for  the  life  of  the  student.  It 
must  then  make  such  selection  of  studies  and  must  provide 
such  a  teacher  that  the  student  practised  in  these  forms  of 
thinking  shall  be  made  ready  to  use  them  as  well  as  possible 
in  the  new  situations  which  are  his  opportunities  for  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  explanation  of  this  statement,  I  should  like  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  interpretation  and  restriction. 

It  has  been  said  that  formal  discipline  sets  only  one  of  the 
tasks  of  the  educator  for  the  reason  that,  obviously,  the 
training  of  the  mind  in  this  sense  is  not  all  of  education. 
There  must  be  teaching  of  the  will  and  of  the  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  merely  mental  processes.  Quite  as  important,  too, 
is  the  task  of  furnishing  the  mind  with  proper  content,  of 
giving  it  acquaintance  with  the  world,  of  supplying  it  with 
facts,  with  interests,  of  giving  it  something  to  think  about. 
It  is  a  valid  criticism  of  much  of  our  moral  teaching  in  the 
past  that  we  have  too  often  simply  laid  down  the  moral  laws, 
or  forms,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,”  and  have  left  our 
pupils  in  such  ignorance,  both  of  themselves  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  their  morality  has  expended  itself  in  idle  sentiment 
or  in  blundering  stupidity.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  intellectual 
training.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wave  of  criticism  against 
formal  training  as  such  is  simply  the  result  of  that  great  in¬ 
rush  of  new  thought  material  from  the  natural  sciences  which 
has  made  us  despise  the  thinking  of  those  who,  in  an  earlier 
time,  had  little  of  information  upon  which  to  employ  their 
forming  activities.  But  none  the  less,  the  formal  side  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  essential  according  as 
greater  masses  of  material  are  thrust  upon  us  to  be  rescued 
from  incoherence  and  chaos. 

Again,  if  the  question  be  raised  “  What  are  the  best  studies 
for  the  training  of  the  mind;  ought  we  to  study  the  classics 
or  the  sciences,  fine  arts  or  engineering?  ”  I  fear  that  I  have 
no  answer  ready.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  far  more 
important  than  the  subject  is  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The 
one  sure  way  to  learn  good  thinking  is  to  come  into  contact 
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with  a  mind  which  thinks  well  and  to  feel  its  influence.  In 
the  game  of  thinking,  as  in  the  games  of  the  athletic  field, 
one  learns  best  by  practise  in  fast  company.  And  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  the 
method  of  the  teacher  should  find  expression  in  conscious 
ideals  which  may  be  communicated  as  guiding  principles  to 
the  student.  Knowledge  of  the  forms  of  logic  is,  alas,  no 
guarantee  of  excellence  in  their  use,  just  as  acquaintance  with 
the  symbolism  of  mathematics  is  not  always  conjoined  with 
accuracy  and  precision  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  experimental  inquiries  into  the  problem 
in  hand,  it  should  be  said  that  from  the  point  of  view  here 
taken  it  does  not  follow  that  practise  in  a  form  of  thinking  in 
one  set  of  contents  must  give  at  once  equal  facility  in  the 
same  sort  of  thinking  in  another  field.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  college  or  college  graduate  is  fully  equipped,  in  virtue  of 
his  training,  to  build  a  ship,  manage  a  caucus,  teach  a  school, 
or  rule  a  home.  In  these  activities,  as  well  as  in  all  others 
in  which  men  engage,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  well 
stored  in  addition  to  being  well  trained.  For  the  carrying 
on  of  any  pursuit,  we  need  not  only  talent,  native  or  acquired, 
but  also  information,  interest,  practise,  before  the  work  can 
be  successfully  done.  Exercise  in  one  function  should  not  be 
expected,  therefore,  to  give  equal  facility  in  the  carrying  on 
of  another.  Obviously  it  does  not,  and  the  degree  of  the 
difficulty  of  transfer  is  determined,  not  only  by  identity  or 
differences  in  the  formal  elements,  but  also  by  differences 
and  similarities  in  the  contents  as  well.  That  such  a  position 
is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  investigations  thus  far 
will  not,  I  think,  be  denied. 

It  is  often  asked,  when  words  are  not  used  in  the  senses 
which  we  have  given  them,  “  But  are  not  the  forms  of  think¬ 
ing  merely  contents  after  all;  does  not  the  distinction  of  form 
and  content  break  down,  therefore,  into  the  description  of 
mental  processes  in  terms  of  that  which  they  contain?”  To 
this  we  may  answer,  “  Yes,  the  forms  of  thinking  are  mental 
contents  in  at  least  two  legitimate  senses:  first,  in  that  they 
are  within  the  mind,  are  elements  of  the  mental  process ;  and, 
second,  in  that  they  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  principles  and 
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appear  as  fully  formed  judgments  or  ideals,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  causal  law,  “  Given  conditions  are  always  followed  by 
the  same  result.”  But  neither  of  these  uses  of  the  term  con¬ 
tent  is  that  which  we  have  employed;  ours  is  the  abstract 
resolution  of  every  intellectual  process  into  its  material  and 
its  form,  and  the  double  or  triple  use  of  the  term  content 
should  not  be  allowed  to  plunge  us  into  ambiguity. 

The  one  word  which  sums  up  the  theory  of  formal  dis¬ 
cipline  is  method,  or,  rather,  methods.  It  is  the  theory  that 
the  mind  can  be  trained  to  do  well  certain  kinds  of  work,  to 
follow  successfully  certain  methods  of  procedure.  It  is,  I 
think,  what  Mr.  Thorndike,  in  spite  of  his  hostility  to  the 
theory,  has  in  mind  when,  summing  up  the  results  of  his  own 
work,  he  says :  “  The  chief  duty  of  serious  students  of  the 
theory  of  education  today  is  to  form  the  habit  of  inductive 
study  and  learn  the  logic  of  statistics.  Long  after  every 
statement  in  this  book  has  been  superseded  by  a  truer  one  the 
method  which  it  tries  to  illustrate  will  still  be  profitable,  and 
the  ideals  of  accuracy  and  honesty  in  statistical  procedure  by 
which  I  hope  it  has  been  guided  will  still  be  honored.” 

And,  finally,  may  I  insist  that  the  doctrine  of  formal  dis¬ 
cipline,  as  so  stated,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
psychology  of  faculties.  If  there  is  one  notion  which  would 
break  down  the  conception  of  a  system  of  formal  modes  of 
procedure,  it  is  that  of  the  mind  as  broken  up  into  the  separate 
minds  of  reasoning,  observation,  imagination,  memory,  and 
the  rest.  The  advocates  of  formal  discipline  may  blithely  join 
forces  with  their  opponents  in  consigning  to  oblivion  a  dogma 
which  has  perished  from  the  earth  and  has  left  behind  no  one 
to  perpetuate  its  name. 

And  so  with  reservation  and  explanation  I  offer  you  for  dis¬ 
cussion  [tonight]  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of  logic.  Mental 
training  does  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means  the  whole  of 
education,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mental  training  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  a  myth.  It  is  a  theory  which  has  found  lodg¬ 
ing  in  many  minds  not  given  to  mythical  imaginings.  It  is 
a  theory  which,  as  one  of  the  standard  books  in  education 
seems  to  say,  though  a  psychological  absurdity,  is  yet  ob- 
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viously  true  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  mental  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  theory  which  is,  at  least,  respectable,  and, 
however  it  may  appear  from  another  point  of  view,  from 
its  own  standpoint  it  seems  to  have  a  meaning. 

I  can  not  close  this  paper  nor  consider  my  task  ended  until 
I  have  at  least  stated  for  your  consideration  the  secondary 
thesis  which  has  been  implicit  thruout  the  discussion.  It  is 
this — that  the  students  of  educational  theory  seem  to  me  to 
give  relatively  far  too  much  attention  to  the  descriptive  work 
of  psychology  and  far  too  little  to  the  results  of  the  normative 
sciences  of  ethics,  esthetics,  and  logic.  In  his  keen  and  lucid 
study  of  educational  psychology  Professor  Thorndike  draws 
just  the  distinction  which  I  have  in  mind.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  he 
says :  “  The  work  of  education  is  to  make  changes  in  human 
minds  and  bodies.”  And  of  the  mind  he  says  else¬ 
where  (p.  30),  “  The  mind  is  really  but  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  an  individual’s  feelings  and  acts,  of  the  con¬ 
nections  between  outside  events  and  its  responses  thereto, 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  having  such  feelings,  acts,  and 
connections.”  In  his  closing  chapter,  however,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  facts  of  the  mental  life  from  this  point  of  view, 
he  says,  “A  theory  of  education  must  decide  two  questions: 
(i)  What  ought  people  to  be?  (2)  how  shall  we  change  them 
from  what  they  are  to  what  they  ought  to  be?”  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions  Mr.  Thorndike  says. 

The  studies  which  have  been  made  in  this  book  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.”  But  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  question 
“What  ought  people  to  be?”  is  one  which  the  student  of 
education  must  keep  in  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  inquiry. 

First  he  must  do  so  for  the  very  evident  reason  that  if 
he  is  not  simply  to  change  his  pupils,  but  to  change  them 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  ought  to  go,  he  must  know 
the  ideal  in  terms  of  which  that  direction  is  defined.  And, 
secondly,  just  so  soon  as  he  takes  the  standpoint  of  that 
ideal,  the  normative  standpoint,  he  will  find  that  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  mind  which  are  made  from  the  factual  point 
of  view,  are  no  longer  adequate  or  true.  Nowhere  is 
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this  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  unity 
of  the  mind  which  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  this  paper. 
For  Mr.  Thorndike  the  mind  is  very  properly  a  “  sum  total  of 
an  individuars  feelings  and  acts,”  etc.  For  certain  other 
students  who  take  the  descriptive  attitude,  it  is  possible  to 
say :  “  We  mean  nothing  more  by  the  unity  of  the  mind  than 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  faculties.  The  term  can  be  given 
no  positive  meaning  whatever.”  But  just  so  soon  as  we  take 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mental  processes  as  directed  toward 
a  goal,  as  doing  well  or  ill  a  task  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken,  the  unity  of  the  mind  appears  in  a  sense  which  is 
essential  to  the  statement  of  the  task  of  the  educator.  That 
unity  consists  in  the  fact  that  each  thought,  each  idea,  is 
not  simply  conjoined  with  its  fellows  in  a  common  receptacle, 
but  that  each  is  demanding  of  the  others  that  they  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  it  if  they  are  to  be  held  true  and  valuable  in  the 
experience  of  an  individual  whose  thoughts  they  are.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  self  is  not  a  sum  total:  it  is  a  unity. 
Its  unity  is  that  upon  every  mental  process  within  its  ex¬ 
perience  there  is  laid  the  same  demand  that  it  take  its  place 
in  a  system,  and  that  it  submit  to  whatever  transformations 
may  be  necessary  for  its  membership  in  that  system.  In  a 
word,  the  unity  of  the  self  is  essentially  a  normative  conception. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  as  one  may  run  through  a  book 
and  find  simply  words,  may  look  at  a  picture  and  find  only 
colors,  may  listen  to  an  organ  and  hear  only  sounds,  so  may 
one  run  thru  the  life  of  the  self  and  find  simply  experi¬ 
ences.  But  in  no  one  of  these  cases  have  we  taken  the  point 
of  view  which  is  most  closely  related  to  the  concrete  affairs 
of  life,  and  in  no  one  of  them,  therefore,  have  we  included 
all  the  truth  which  is  vital.  The  student  of  education  must 
define  his  pupil  not  primarily  from  the  factual  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  evaluative  point  of  view.  When  he  does  so 
define  he  will  discover  an  experience  whose  unity  appears 
rather  in  its  ideals  than  in  its  processes.  In  my  opinion  he  will 
find  a  unitary  self,  the  training  of  whose  mental  processes  is 
not  a  myth. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn 

Brown  University 
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THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL' 

The  task  of  the  teacher — be  it  in  school  or  in  college — is 
not  an  easy  one.  There  are  a  set  of  unpleasantnesses  pecu¬ 
liar  to  our  profession,  of  which  the  most  unpleasant  is  that, 
as  a  profession,  we  are  subjected  to  more  criticism,  just  and 
unjust,  than  any  other  trade,  job,  or  profession  has  to  endure. 
We  school-teachers  are  criticized  by  our  pupils,  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  by  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  by  all  the  newspapers; 
indeed,  by  all  those  who  think  they  can  see  a  gap  between 
their  ideals  of  what  we  ought  to  be  and  our  performance  of 
our  tasks.  Like  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  always 
under  fire  from  those  we  would  serve,  and  in  some  sense, 
perhaps,  we  always  deserve  it. 

But  like  no  other  profession,  school  and  college  teachers 
are  also  exposed  continually  to  shots  from  the  rear.  Our 
profession  suffers  more  from  self-criticism  than  any  other; 
more  than  in  any  other  profession,  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
artist,  the  humblest  workers  behold  the  glory  of  the  ideal. 
We  all  see  the  hilltops  of  our  aspiration,  and  we  observe  dis¬ 
tinctly  one  another’s  distance  therefrom.  Teachers  collected 
in  convention  suffer  from  special  forms  of  depression,  in 
addition  to  our  chronic  despondency.  We  exhibit  a  “  Con¬ 
ventional  Melancholy.”  It  is  brought  on,  or  much  increased, 
by  such  heart-searching  exercises  as  we  have  had  this 
afternoon. 

The  best  of  us — perhaps  the  best  more  than  the  worst  of 
us — are  prone  to  utter  on  these  occasions  somewhat  despair¬ 
ing  statements  over  the  sad  condition  of  the  teaching  world 
as  it  exists  today.  Just  at  present  there  seems  to  be  an  un¬ 
usual  abundance  of  such  pessimistic  views  before  the  public. 

*  Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  November  27,  1908. 
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In  Professor  Barrett  Wendell’s  last  book,  for  example,  en¬ 
titled  The  privileged  classes  of  America,  I  find  this  impres¬ 
sive  sentence :  “  There  are  few  colleges  of  America  in  which 
we  are  not  often  confronted  with  bachelors  of  arts  who  are 
virtually  uneducated.”  Or  this,  “  All  over  the  world,  the 
traditional  methods  of  education  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.”  And  here  again,  “  From  my  point  of  view,  the 
younger  generation  seem  hardly  educated  at  all.” 

In  the  presidential  address  of  last  year.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  made  some  statements  of  the  same  sort,  view¬ 
ing  the  matter  from  another  angle.  “  I  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  [which  I  am  sure  is  common  to  modern  teachers]  of 
feeling  that  I  was  bending  all  my  efforts  to  do  a  thing  which 
was  not  susceptible  of  being  done,  and  that  the  teaching  that 
I  profest  to  do  was  as  if  done  in  a  vacuum;  as  if  done 
without  a  transmitting  medium;  as  if  done  without  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  forces  might  be  transmitted.”  Or  this, 
“  I  wish  to  state  these  things,  if  need  be,  in  an  extravagf\nt 
form,  in  order  to  have  you  realize  that  we  are  upon  the  eve 
of  a  period  of  reconstruction.  I  never  attend  any  gathering 
of  this  kind  [that  is,  a  teachers’  convention]  that  I  do  not 
hear  the  frankest  admission  that  we  are  in  search  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do.” 

This  view  prevails  with  ^Ir.  Abraham  Flexner,  in  his  recent 
book  on  the  American  college.  He  speaks  as  follows :  “  Our 
college  students  are  just  as  lacking  in  spontaneous  and 
disinterested  intellectual  activity,  as  in  more  strictly 
instrumental  power  and  efficiency.”  Or  this,  “  Our  collt^e 
students  are,  and,  for  the  most  part,  emerge  flighty, 
superficial,  and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class,  concentration, 
seriousness,  and  thoroness.”  The  drift  of  his  arguments,  he 
thinks,  establishes  the  proposition  “that  the  very  qualities 
which  seem  to  secure  the  degree  B.A.,  would  secure  a  man’s 
dismissal  from  any  other  business  whatever.” 

It  is  small  wonder  that,  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  and  getting  so  bad  a  harvest,  we  school-teachei  s 
should  sometimes  grow  faint  and  weary.  The  prospect  (Joes, 
at  times,  look  dark.  I  myself  received  a  letter  recently  from 
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a  school-teacher  in  New  York,  a  teacher  who  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  way,  having  done,  perhaps,  the  best  work  in 
the  city,  and  received  much  reward  in  the  good-will  and  af¬ 
fection  of  her  scholars.  She  was  writing  on  business,  but  her 
pen,  straying  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  teacher’s  work 
and  its  reward,  summed  up  her  experiences  as  follows: 
“  Sometimes,  in  the  last  few  years,  I  have  been  made  to  feel, 
considering  the  tortures  that  are  applied  to  me,  that  school¬ 
teaching  might  be  characterized  as  General  Sherman  described 
war.” 

I  am  here  tonight  to  deny  the  validity  of  all  such  state¬ 
ments  and  all  such  criticisms,  long  and  short,  if  considered  as 
serious  attempts  to  assess  the  total  value  of  American  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  today.  I  am  willing  to  accept  them  as 
suggestive  propositions  to  open  up  our  discussion  of  a  topic 
I  desire  to  introduce. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  destruction,  but  I  do 
believe  that  Porro  nniim  est  necessarium.”  With  us,  as  with 
the  young  man  in  the  Bible,  there  is  something  necessary  to 
perfection,  which  we  do  not  now  notably  possess,  in  the  Amer- 
cian  school  life.  With  all  our  endeavors  and  success,  there 
is  something  missing.  I  propose,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  offer 
suggestions  which  may  at  once  account  for  these  animadver¬ 
sions  of  our  critics,  and  do  something  on  the  other  side, 
toward  describing  the  better  state  of  things  we  desire  to  see. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  misunderstanding  or  two  to 
clear  up.  School-teaching  is  not  heaven,  either  to  the  teacher 
or  learner.  We  should  not  try  to  make  our  schools  too  bliss¬ 
ful.  The  unsuccessful  effort  to  make  heavenly  schools  will 
account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  melancholy  and  despair  which 
at  times  settles  over  us.  The  simple  fact,  hard  to  remember, 
as  it  seems,  is  this :  that  the  world  in  which  its  teachers  live 
and  scholars  work  is  a  curious  world  of  itself,  full  of  odd 
geography;  but  it  is  neither  hell  nor  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  our  experiences  as  teachers  give  a  certain  plausibility 
to  my  friend’s  saying  that  school-teaching  had  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  adventures  of  the  Inferno;  or,  at  least,  we  will 
confess  that  it  suggests  the  classical  Hades.  I  have  often 
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thought,  as  I  read  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  that  Vergil 
must  have  foreseen  school-teaching.  I  know  the  wheel  of  Ixion; 
it  suggests  to  me  the  routine  in  which  I  have  spun  round, 
fuesday  following  Monday,  Wednesday,  Tuesday,  and  so  on 
for  twenty  years.  Catiline  has  abused  our  patience  longer 
than  he  did  that  of  Cicero;  Homer  has,  as  the  Greek  epigram 
says,  supported  more  lives  than  ever  the  Iliad  made  the  prey 
of  dogs  and  birds.  I  know  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  rolled  ever¬ 
lastingly  up  hill  and  everlastingly  bounding  down  again.  Has 
it  ever  happened  to  you  to  hear  a  pupil,  after  two  years  of 
algebra,  inquire  in  a  startled  voice,  “  What  is  an  ‘  unknown 
quantity’?”  As  for  the  banquets  of  Tantalus,  we  teachers 
have  educational  luxuries  set  forth  by  publishers  of  school¬ 
books  and  makers  of  committee-reports  which  evade  our 
touch,  as  we  grasp  after  them  in  vain. 

School  is  not  heaven;  but  school  differs  profoundly  from 
any  circle  of  any  inferno.  The  world  of  school  is,  beyond 
all  worlds,  the  place  of  hope;  however  crude  and  imperfect 
our  present  arrangements,  however  crude  our  processes,  how¬ 
ever  unsatisfactory  our  results,  however  deeply  condemned 
may  be  the  young  men  who  take  our  degrees  and  diplomas, 
there  is  no  sense  of  speaking  of  despair.  In  the  worst  school 
that  ever  was  known  there  is  always  a  possibility — nay,  even 
a  probability — of  improvement.  Hope  is  the  great  com¬ 
modity  of  all  schools.  Anything  may  happen  in  a  school; 
even  the  imps  of  the  pit  may,  in  one  hour,  become  angels  of 
light;  not  only  become  so,  but  remain  so.  A  boy  may  turn 
into  anything,  even  into  a  man.  The  worst,  yes,  the  worst 
possible  system  of  education  turned  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  by  the  worst  possible  hands,  has,  on  occasion,  trans¬ 
formed  itself,  slowly  or  suddenly,  into  a  thing  of  greater  and 
greater  beauty. 

But  if  school  is  not  heaven,  nor  hell,  neither  is  it  earth. 
The  common  blunder  in  judging  the  world  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  is  to  presume  to  judge  this  fluctuating,  adolescing  mass 
by  the  fixt  standards  of  the  adult  world.  Such  is 
the  blunder  of  the  critics  above  quoted.  Men  judge 
schools,  schoolboys,  and  even  schoolgirls,  by  the  standards 
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of  adult  males.  They  do  not  recollect  that  our  profession  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  others  in  that  its  business  is  not  transacted  upon 
their  earth  at  all.  Our  world  may  not  be  in  heaven,  but 
neither  is  it  on  terra  firma.  We  live  and  work  in  the  border 
land,  the  “  never,  never  land,”  the  limbo  of  the  innocents. 
There  lies  the  “  bonny  road  that  winds  across  the  ferny  brae  ” 
of  youth.  The  school  world  is  full  of  hope;  it  is  not  a  land 
of  attainment.  School  is  a  place  of  still  unrealized  ideals,  of 
loyalties  to  the  causes  that  cannot  be  described  as  lost,  because 
they  have  never  been  won.  Why  should  we  judge  these  half- 
defined  cloud  lands  by  the  standards  of  any  old  man,  in  this 
old  world? 

Such  an  answer  I  should  make  to  most  critics:  such  as  I 
have  quoted.  Such  are  the  feelings  with  which  the  American, 
the  school-teacher,  or  the  schoolboy  himself  is  apt  to  answer 
all  critics  of  his  short-comings.  Even  parents,  in  one  of  their 
two  moods,  are  indulgent  to  these  arguments.  As  Professor 
Briggs  very  keenly  says,  “  Many  parents  regard  school  and 
college  as  far  less  serious  in  its  demands  than  business;  a 
place  of  delightful  irresponsibility,  where  a  youth  may  disport 
himself  before  he  is  condemned  to  hard  labor.” 

Possibly,  however,  we  Americans  tolerate  childishness  too 
long,  and  too  much,  in  school  and  college.  We  let  our  chil¬ 
dren  remain  immature,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings 
which  I  have  described.  Our  critics  may  be  right  in  this. 
American  teachers  may  not  be  thoroly  awake  to  the  actual 
danger  of  the  situation. 

After  all,  more  does  go  to  the  making  of  man  than 
quick  senses,  or  volatile  attention,  or  the  hopefulness  and 
charm  of  childhood.  If  we  have  no  more  than  that  in  our 
schools,  we  are  not  contributing  our  proper  share  to  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  the  nation.  To  remind  us  of  a  better  ideal,  let  me  read 
to  you  President  Wilson’s  description  of  the  educated  man, 
as  he  gave  it  at  Haverford  this  month :  “  The  nation  needs 
not  only  men,  in  the  vague  and  popular  sense  of  that  word — 
that  is,  men  who  have  been  taken  from  the  narrow  surround¬ 
ings  of  somewhat  simple  houses,  and  who  have  gone  thru  the 
process  of  a  sort  of  miniature  world  ”  (what  I  have  just 
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called,  of  the  unreal  world)  “  such  as  the  large  college  often 
is, — it  needs  trained  and  disciplined  men,  men  who  know,  and 
who  can  think;  men  who  can  perceive  and  interpret,  whose 
minds  are  accustomed  to  difficult  tasks  and  questions,  which 
can  not  be  threaded  except  by  minds  used  to  processes  and 
definite  endeavor ;  men  whose  faculties  are  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision,  and  whose  judgments  are  steady  by  knowledge.  Such 
men  it  is  not  getting  by  the  present  processes  of  college 
life,  and  can  not  get  them  until  that  life  is  organized  in  a 
different  spirit  and  for  a  different  purpose.”  These  are  beautiful 
words,  and,  as  we  read  them,  we  can  not  but  appreciate  more 
deeply  the  complexity  of  what  we  ought  to  do  for  education. 
One  may  doubt  and  despair  if  one  turns  his  eyes  too  earnestly 
on  this  dazzling  standard.  When  we  contrast  the  elaborate 
finish  of  this  ideal  product  with  the  intellectual  crudity  of 
the  early  stages  of  a  boy’s  life,  as  we  have  them,  few  of  us 
would  venture  to  promise,  by  any  process  of  our  present 
schooling,  to  produce  such  beings  as  these. 

Very  few  such  men  get  born,  tho,  perhaps,  more  such  men 
do  appear  in  the  college  world  than  President  Wilson  will 
admit.  He  is  such  a  man  himself.  He  has,  therefore,  no 
right  to  say  that  such  men  are  not  produced  at  all  by  our 
educational  processes.  This  fact  must  cheer  us  when  we  are 
overwhelmed  at  times  by  the  sense  of  our  high  task.  But  this 
must  urge  us,  also,  to  further  exertion.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  consider  more  carefully  the  long  process  of  maturing, 
and  to  economize  it  more  than  we  do.  We  must  find  better 
ways  of  helping  the  process  of  growth,  in  making  less  the 
stupidities  of  youth.  We  now  multiply  the  children’s  ex¬ 
periences  of  life,  we  must  also  deepen  them. 

But  we  must  think  with  patience  of  this  process,  if  with 
hope  of  the  result.  It  is  our  duty  to  advance  the  maturity 
of  young  Americans;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  interests 
of  this  maturity,  I  should  say  to  our  critics  and  to  my  col¬ 
leagues,  we  must  stay  our  haste  and  make  delays.  This  part 
of  the  teacher’s  duty  is  least  understood  by  American  parents, 
and  the  American  community  is  impatient  with  us.  Much 
criticism  arises  simply  from  undue  impatience.  But  delay  in 
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ripening  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  ripening  process.  “  Before 
the  beginning  of  years  there  came  to  the  making  of  man,  time, 
with  the  gift  of  tears.”  And  yet  we  talk  to  parents,  and 
college  presidents  talk  to  us,  as  if  some  teachers’  association, 
some  day,  w^ould  invent  a  process  to  eliminate  patience  and 
time;  as  if  children  could  be  matured,  if  we  only  knew  how, 
in  no  time  at  all,  as  in  Paradise. 

I  recollect  hearing  once  of  a  process  for  maturing  wine. 
The  inventor  had  figured  that  contact  with  the  air  was  the 
chemical  cause  of  the  ripening  of  wine.  As  contact  could  only 
occur  at  the  surface,  consequently,  if  any  way  could  be  found 
for  multiplying  the  points  of  contact  between  the  air  and 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  process  must  be  shortened  by 
that  factor.  His  patent,  or  device,  was  to  take  the  wine  to 
the  top  of  a  shot  tower,  and  spray  it  downward  thru  the 
air  four  hundred  feet;  whereby  raw,  new  port  must  become 
fine  old  wine,  in  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  Some  of 
our  schemes  and  systems  for  the  economical  ripening  of  youth 
seem  to  have  the  defects  of  this  device,  physically  and  psycho¬ 
logically. 

All  American  life,  American  ideals,  American  practises, 
need  the  slow  ripening  of  time.  We  must,  therefore,  ripen 
our  educational  processes  by  time,  maturing  the  culture  of 
those  who  control  and  plan  them.  We  need  a  patient  at¬ 
tendance,  too,  on  the  natural  growth  of  our  children.  More¬ 
over,  our  critics  need  patience  in  their  estimation  of  our 
results.  A  good  friend  of  mine,  who  sent  me  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  thirty  years  ago,  gave  me  that  watchword  as 
the  result  of  his  own  successful  experience:  “You  will  need 
patience  every  day,”  said  he;  “you  will  need  courage  once  a 
month.”  I  have  needed  more  patience,  and  less  courage, 
than  that.  We  all  of  us  have  courage  enough  in  challenging 
the  difficulties  of  our  educational  task;  probably  we  none  of 
us  have  patience  enough  with  ourselves  and  our  institutions. 

But  the  unrest  of  our  generation  of  which  I  speak,  is,  as  a 
sign  of  the  times,  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  recom¬ 
mendation  of  patience.  What  does  it  mean,  that  for  a  gen¬ 
eration,  as  President  Wilson  said  to  us  last  year,  “  we  have 
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been  passing  thru  a  period  when  everything  seems  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  dissolution  ”  ?  When  there  is  such  a  universal  dis¬ 
persion  of  every  ancient  aspect  and  conception  of  our  world, 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  it.  If  the  new  Renaissance  is  due, 
and  perhaps  overdue,  patience  alone  will  not  produce  it. 
There  must  be  something  more  looked  for  to  save  us. 

The  one  thing  needful,  which  patience  alone  will  not  bring, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  better  attitude  of  mind  toward  work.  If 
one  looks  more  carefully  into  the  mass  of  criticism  of  our 
processes  of  which  I  am  speaking,  one  feels  that  they  gen¬ 
erally  reduce  to  mistrust  of  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  work 
prevailing  among  teachers  or  students,  or  both.  As  President 
Wilson  said,  we  are  in  search  of  fundamental  principles  of 
the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  we  must  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  period  of  reconstruction.  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
fundamental  than  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  scholars 
and  teachers  attack  their  common  task.  It  is  our  attitude 
toward  work  we  should  reconstruct.  This  is  most  fundamental. 

An  attitude  of  mind  may  determine  not  only  the  choice 
we  make  among  various  ideals  of  work,  but  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  in  reaching  them.  A  new  attitude  of  mind  has  before 
now  brought  about  astonishing  changes  on  the  face  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  Crusades,  and  all  their  vast  consequences,  were 
brought  about  by  an  attitude  of  mind  about  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  beliefs  and  the  hopes  which  accompanied 
them  wrought  out  their  fundamental  changes  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  before  they  died  away.  The  Reformation  was,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  new  attitude  of  mind  in  European  Christianity. 
Renaissances  always  spring  from  intellectual  changes,  often 
in  a  comparativly  small  class  of  minds.  The  great  philosophy 
of  evolution  which  has  transformed,  and  is  transforming,  the 
life  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  created  by  a  scientific  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  working  out  its  conclusions  in  a  few  laboratories 
and  libraries. 

In  our  own  profession,  the  introduction  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  was  due  to  a  change  of  mind  among  a  few  teachers. 
All  the  patient,  vigorous  work  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  the  elective  system  in  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
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country  during  the  last  generation,  could  never  have  been 
carried  thru  had  it  not  been  based  upon  a  significant  change 
of  mind  among  a  few  people  at  first.  Certain  people’s  beliefs 
about  youth,  and  the  best  experiences  of  youth  in  contact  with 
work  changed.  That  change  of  mind  has  changed  the  face  of 
American  schooling. 

Now,  what  has  happened  once  may  happen  again.  What 
might  happen  if  a  change  of  mind  as  far-reaching  as  the 
belief  in  the  elective  system  should  occur  again  among  school¬ 
teachers?  What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  if  an  attitude  of  mind  should  arise  among  boys 
toward  work,  among  teachers  and  parents  toward  boys  and 
the  relation  of  work  to  workers,  as  has  already  happened 
under  our  eyes  in  these  few  years.  In  what  direction,  then, 
shall  we  look  for  new  forces  which  may  bring  about  these 
fresh  impulses  toward  work  in  the  mind  of  our  scholastic 
youth  ? 

Work,  as  work,  is,  for  some  reason,  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
spected  in  American  colleges  and  schools.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  work  is  less  respected  in  this  country 
than  in  the  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  In  the  interests 
of  the  maturing  process  which  I  have  said  we  ought  to 
desire  to  hasten  and  increase  in  school,  we  school-teachers  and 
parents  should  wish  somehow  to  change  the  attitude  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pupils  toward  their  work.  Perhaps  we  should  attempt 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  teaching  profession  also,  its 
present  ideals,  and  its  present  hopes. 

The  impulse  to  the  new  life,  if  it  follows  the  analogies  of 
other  reforms,  must  probably  come  from  outside  the  school 
and  college  world.  Our  minds  may  be  subjectively  prepared, 
but  the  fire  must  descend  from  elsewhere.  It  will  not  be  any 
attitude  of  our  own  minds  which  we  can  ourselves  create, 
which  will  produce  the  new  Renaissance.  Where  shall  we  look 
for  it,  then?  Whence  will  come  the  flash? 

The  new  Renaissance  must  not  be  mainly  occupied  with  re¬ 
forms,  and  readjustments  of  the  working  apparatus.  We 
have  been  looking  for  reform,  for  the  last  generation,  almost 
too  much  in  technical  improvement  of  educational  processes. 
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It  is  probably  a  real  danger  to  us,  if  we  go  on  busying  our¬ 
selves  exclusively  with  educational  machinery,  for  we  teachers 
are  prone  to  think  that  if  we  get  better  apparatus  on  to  the 
ground,  all  reform  is  secured,  as  if,  like  a  fire  department, 
we  teachers  had  to  extinguish  a  blaze  instead  of  creating 
one.  We  rely  too  much  on  our  paper  schemes.  The  proverb 
says  that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  If  this  is  ever 
true,  it  is  true  of  the  educational  Tartarus.  Our  hell  is  paved 
with  school  and  college  catalogs,  with  “  requisitions  ”  and 
“  syllabuses  ”  and  other  symbols  of  good  intentions  never 
carried  out.  High-minded  idealists  that  we  are,  we  still  labor 
incessantly  at  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  our 
apparatus.  • 

Schools  are  not  made  without  ideals,  and  ideals  can  not 'be 
enforced  without  embodiment  in  personalities.  Will  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  profession  suffice  to  bring 
about  our  new  attitude  towards  school  and  college  work? 
The  difficulty  of  getting  great  personalities  into  the  teaching 
profession  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  immatu¬ 
rity  which  our  critics  are  deploring,  and  of  the  lack  of  spon¬ 
taneous  activity  in  the  college  classes.  I  quote  Professor  Wen¬ 
dell’s  book  again,  tho  I  confess  my  quotations  are  taken  at 
random  and  do  not  represent  the  main  current  of  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Wendell  speaks  on  one  page  of  “  personalities  with  too 
much  vigor  to  remain  content  with  school-teaching.”  Again, 
he  describes  the  teaching  profession  as  made  up  of  “  scholars 
and  lame  ducks,”  “  who  keep  themselves  alive  by  teaching.” 
If  this  opinion  prevails  in  America  about  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  we  can  not  rely  on  a  great  number  of  superior  per¬ 
sonalities  joining  us  in  our  forlorn  hope,  certainly  not  enough 
to  bring  about  a  “  New  Renaissance.” 

But  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  even  if  by  some  miracle 
a  large  number  of  authoritative  personalities  were  to  appear 
in  the  next  generation  of  school-teachers  there  would  still 
be  need  of  further  help  to  produce  the  change  of  heart  for 
which  I  am  looking.  There  is  something  further  needful  than 
great  ideals  embodied  in  great  teachers.  The  saying  that 
Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  the  log,  and  a  student  at  the 
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other,  makes  a  university,  is  only  in  one  sense  true.  There 
must  be  an  atmosphere,  an  intention,  an  ambition,  on  both 
sides  of  the  log,  which  would  hardly  be  created  simply  by 
a  dominating  personality.  W’e  want  better  reactions  on  the 
part  of  our  students  themselves,  not  a  reaction  excited  merely 
by  their  interest  in  attractive  people. 

While  we  gladly  welcome,  therefore,  the  mystical  transfer 
of  life,  by  the  living,  to  the  living,  which  Thring  described 
as  the  true  definition  of  the  teacher’s  activity,  to  our  new 
Renaissance,  there  lies  beyond  this  a  more  maturing  experience 
still,  which  every  boy  and  girl  must  have  deep-rooted  in  their 
lives,  if  they  are  to  be  men  and  women.  Our  students  must 
know  work.  The  hunger  for  work  which  comes  to  every 
man  when  he  first  faces  the  life  struggle,  that  lonely,  competi¬ 
tive  personal  struggle  which  we  must  all  know,  I  shall,  once 
for  all,  describe  as  working  for  the  market.  That  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  make  our  schools  alive  again.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  great  Renaissance  in  school  and  college,  our  boys 
must  realize  that  they  are  truly  working  for  a  market. 

This  market  may  be  man’s  market,  where  one  earns  one’s 
living,  or  God’s  market,  where  one  earns  one’s  salvation.  It 
is  this  sacramental  touch  of  the  spirit  of  work  upon  our 
spirits  which  we  ought  to  yearn  for  in  the  lives  of  our  youth 
in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  This  touch  is  now 
very  much  wanting.  Our  boys  and  girls  do  not  believe  that 
in  school  or  college  they  are  at  work  for  any  market  at 
all.  If  we  could  persuade  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  that  they  were  truly  earning  their  living  at  school 
by  their  work  in  school,  we  should  soon  find  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  would  rise  nearer  to  the  measure  of  their  duty 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  If  it  could  be  seen  by  pupils 
that  the  processes  and  occupations  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  in  any  way  concerned  with  their  own  market¬ 
able  value  as  men,  we  should  soon  see  a  Renaissance  begin. 
Nothing  short  of  this  attitude  of  mind  will  really  save  our 
schools. 

I  dislike  the  words  “  cultural  ”  and  “  vocational,”  but  in 
this  connection  I  feel  much  tempted  to  use  them.  And  if  I 
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use  them  I  should  say  that  if  we  wish  a  new  Renaissance  we 
must  assess  the  value  of  our  schools  more  in  terms  of  voca¬ 
tion,  and  less  in  terms  of  culture,  especially  of  self-culture, 
All  pursuits  in  school  should  be  thought  of  by  the  students 
as  vocational  pursuits.  The  day  one  feels  that  his  work  is 
worth  more  than  he  is,  that  day  the  boy  becomes  a  man. 

I  do  not  say  that  one  must  earn  dollars,  or  quarters  of  dol¬ 
lars,  necessarily,  ter  acquire  that  true  manly  feeling.  When 
the  storm  of  Civil  War  swept  over  this  country,  a  most 
marvelous  change  was  wrought  in  many  an  idle  boy.  The 
heroes  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  are  the  names  of  boys  often  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  college  by  their  apathy  in  all  matters  of  scholastic 
regimen.  Why  did  they  drill  in  the  army,  who  never  would 
drill  in  college?  It  was  because  they  saw  that  their  output 
was  marketable  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  It  was 
cultural  versus  vocational  activity.  Many  are  the  markets 
of  the  universe.  They  were  earning  their  living  who  fell  at 
Gettysburg;  home  they  went,  and  took  their  wages. 

I  urge,  then,  greater  consideration  and  greater  esteem  for 
the  vocational  ideal  in  America.  I  think  this  will  work  in 
our  schools  a  great  change  of  mind  and  a  greater  change  of 
practise.  I  urge  the  withdrawing  of  the  worn-out  word,  cul¬ 
ture,  from  our  thoughts.  Vocation  alone  is  enough  to  stim¬ 
ulate  Americans  to  duty.  Now,  in  what  way  can  this  change 
of  mind  be  produced? 

We  can  not  deny  the  value  of  self-culture  as  an  end  in 
itself,  nor  can  we  tell  our  children  that  anything  they  do 
at  the  age  of  the  secondary  school  life  will  be  marketable  in 
any  very  definite  vocation.  Nothing  that  our  pupils  put  out, 
whether  it  be  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  the 
acquisition  of  French  or  Latin,  is  as  marketable  as  they  are 
themselves.  Are  their  cultural  ambitions  the  only  true  am- 

I  bitions  for  children  and  half-grown  youth?  Certainly  not.  It 

I  is  not  in  the  least  wholesome  for  cultural  ideas  to  dominate 

I 

the  youthful  imaginations.  Cardinal  Newman,  I  believe,  laid 
down  the  ingenious  paradox  of  ethics,  as  follows :  “  Be  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  you  will  be  happy.  But  they  that  seek  the  happiness 
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have  not  the  virtue.”  Let  me  alter  it.  “  Be  industrious  in 
school,  and  you  will  be  cultivated.  But  they  that  work  for 
culture  never  have  the  right  kind  of  industry.”  It  is 
only  those  who  work  for  the  product’s  sake  who  truly 
work. 

It  is,  for  example,  because  the  playing  of  a  football  game 
seems  to  boys  a  true  vocation,  that  athletics  have  flourished 
so  largely  in  the  midst  of  the  cultural  vacuum  into  which 
President  Wilson  describes  our  teaching  as  having  past. 
Can  any  one  conceive  of  the  hosts  which  assemble  to  behold 
our  boys  following  their  “  vocation  ”  as  athletes,  assembled 
to  watch  “  cultural  ”  exercises  in  gymnastics  ?  It  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  competition  which  enlivens  the  work  of  the  muscle. 
Why  not  of  the  mind? 

Let  me  repeat.  I  think  that  the  cultural  ideals  of  the  past 
are  not  deeply  rooted  enough  in  the  social  life  of  the  present 
and  future  to  serve  our  turn  of  enlisting  the  best  work  of 
American  youth.  The  educational  ideal  of  Athens,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  which  our  ideals  of  culture  generally  rest,  con¬ 
templated  an  aristocracy  whose  perfections,  mental  and  bodily, 
rested  upon  slave  labor  and  a  social  ideal  of  life  now  out¬ 
worn.  It  fails  to  interest  the  modern  world,  our  boys  mis¬ 
understand  it.  Perfection  of  the  Oxford  culture,  defined  as 
Professor  Jowett  described  it,  teaching  the  English  gentleman 
to  be  an  English  gentleman;  this,  too,  fails  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  our  time  in  our  country :  “  A  gentleman’s  mark  is 
‘  C,’  ”  was  the  immortal  statement  of  an  ingenuous  college 
youth  at  Harvard.  Why  not  ?  But  no  boy  would  ever  believe 
that  a  “  C  ”  algebra,  offered  in  any  market,  was  worth  more 
than  an  A I  algebra. 

In  what  way  can  we  bring  good,  wholesome,  market  ideals 
more  closely  before  the  eyes  of  growing  boys,  and  growing 
girls?  In  two  ways,  it  seems  to  me.  The  market  of  adult 
life  can  be  suggested  in  the  work  of  the  earlier  years,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  vocational  studies  and  vocational 
schools  in  our  community.  Let  us  have  trades  taught  uni¬ 
versally.  Let  us,  even  in  childhood,  learn  things  which  we 
know  even  in  childhood  can  be  taken  to  market.  Open  the 
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trade  schools,  if  we  are  to  have  them,  to  all  comers.  From 
them  will  spread  precisely  that  seriousness  about  the  process, 
that  value  in  the  product,  wdiich  I  desire  to  see  increase  in  the 
life  of  American  schoolboys.  This  will  uplift  our  cultural 
ideals.  Taking  the  market  as  it  is,  even  with  all  its  narrow¬ 
ness,  let  us  see  that  our  children  get  into  it  earlier  than  they 
now  do.  Let  them  learn  to  work  with  their  hands,  even 
tho  it  were  hunting  and  fishing.  All  the  yachting  and  canoe¬ 
ing  and  boat-sailing,  all  the  gardening  and  farming,  into  which 
hungry  children  throw  themselves  with  such  avidity,  will  in¬ 
crease  and  multiply  the  centers  by  which  this  vivacious  ideal 
of  the  meaning  of  work,  the  true,  new  attitude  of  mind,  may 
spread. 

A  second  way  in  which  this  same  end  may  be  reached 
seems  to  me  important  for  us  American  school-teachers  to 
consider.  Should  we  not  multiply  trainings  for  new  vocations 
in  our  schools?  Why  must  we  narrow  our  vocational  schools 
to  the  teaching  of  trades  already  at  work  in  the  market? 
Parents  forget  that  their  sons  may  be  called  upon  to  be  pio¬ 
neers  in  new  vocations.  We  forget  that  America  has  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  trades  and  new  professions,  as  well  as  pursue  the 
old  ones;  and  that  trade  schools  alone  will  not  train  a  man, 
even  for  the  life  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  this  connection 
I  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  a  story  told  me  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  of  his  own  beginning  and  his  own  experience.  He 
it  was  who  designed  and  mapped  out  Central  Park  in  Xew 
York.  He  told  me  that  wdien  this  undertaking  first  began 
to  be  realized,  he  was  forced  to  spend  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  days  in  persuading  citizens  and  officials  of  New  York 
that  they  needed  a  park  there.  His  nights  he  gave  to  the 
professional  work  involved  in  making  it.  So,  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  work,  we  must  cultivate  demands  for  ourselves,  as  a 
condition  preceding  our  efforts  to  satisfy  them.  Why  not 
consult  the  future  vocational  value  of  intellectual  flexibility 
and  persistent  training  in  youth? 

Another  thing  we  can  do,  if  we  wish,  to  produce  a  more 
inspired  industry  in  our  secondary  schools, — a  thing  which 
is  close  at  hand.  We  might  try  to  give  more  of  their  proper 
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vocational  values  to  such  studies  as  actually  exist  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  school  curriculum.  We  treat  all  our  studies  in  the 
high  school  and  college  too  often  with  no  regard  to  their 
vocational  possibilities.  We  treat  them  as  cultural  subjects 
exclusively.  But  all  the  cultural  subjects  in  our  curriculum 
began  originally  as  vocations.  Vocations  are  older  than  cul¬ 
tures.  Any  culture  study  has  more  to  gain  from  being  true 
as  a  vocational  study  than  it  has  to  lose.  For  instance,  it  was 
not  until  Latin  ceased  to  be  of  marketable  value  as  a  language 
that  it  began  to  pose  as  culture.  But  by  treating  it  merely 
as  a  culture,  we  are  now  killing  it  off.  Let  is  now  treat  it 
again  as  vocation.  Mr.  Wendell  suggested  that  he  studied 
Latin  simply  as  a  nauseous  means  of  cultivating  the  voluntary 
attention.  But  why  not  learn  Latin?  Why  not  pursue  it 
as  a  thing  of  vocational  meaning?  It  can  be  done.  It  ought 
to  be  done.  It  is  a  language,  after  all. 

Or  why  not  learn  some  French  in  our  schools?  The  new 
method  of  teaching  modern  languages  has  just  this  vocational 
origin.  Under  the  cultural  method  of  treating  the  subject,  one 
is  supposed  to  value  the  intellectual  processes  involved  in 
studying  French  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  more  than 
the  French  incidentally  acquired.  Suppose  one  postpones  all 
this  to  the  acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  as  languages.  Would  not  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  our  modern  language  classes  improve?  Are  they  not  lan¬ 
guages,  after  all? 

Or  consider  mathematics.  W'hy  make  that  very  practical 
subject  so  essentially  into  a  setting-up  drill  of  the  intellect? 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  three  years  of  arithmetical  culture,  two 
years  of  algebraic  culture,  one  year  of  geometric  culture,  all 
separated  by  logical  classification  from  each  other?  Is  there 
any  good  argument  for  this  arrangement?  Is  there  any 
vocation  known  in  which  geometry  exists  simply  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  logic,  independently  of  arithmetic  or  algebra? 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  instruction  in  English.  \Miere 
would  the  cultural  ideal  conduct  us  finally,  if  we  pursued  it 
in  the  study  of  English  to  the  exclusion  of  vocational  Eng¬ 
lish  entirely?  Should  we  be  able  to  speak  English?  We  have 
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not  made,  or  we  have  lost  too  far,  the  vocational  connections 
in  our  school  work. 

When  I  plead  for  the  vocational  ideal,  as  a  new  means  of 
inspiration  in  our  American  schools,  I  am  not  speaking,  of 
course,  solely  of  the  money  value  of  acquisitions  or  talents. 
Money  values  may  easily  be  overestimated,  tho  money  value 
is  a  pretty  faithful  index  of  market  value.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  receives  wages  for  work,  feels  most  vigorously,  most 
strongly,  that  he  is  at  last  enlisted  with  the  colors.  It  is 
a  great  experience,  one  that  I  should  like  every  boy  and  every 
girl  in  our  country  to  have,  to  work  for  money,  as  regularly 
as  European  boys  serve  in  the  army,  if  only  for  two  or  three 
years. 

But  it  need  not  be  money  values  that  we  propose  to  con¬ 
sider,  when  we  speak  of  vocational  work  in  school.  Much 
social  service  is  done,  and  always  will  be  done,  which  can 
not  be  paid  for  in  money.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  boy’s  work 
is  recognized  by  the  worker  and  his  comrades  as  service.  It 
may  be  service  to  the  school,  the  college,  the  family,  or  the 
community.  Work  done  in  the  sight  of  the  host  has  its 
uplifting  inspiration.  Why  not  idealize  the  word  “  vocation  ” 
to  mean  just  this,  and  make  it  appeal  in  a  more  heroic  way 
to  our  scholars? 

If  our  schools  create  this  vocational  atmosphere  even  in 
the  culture  studies,  great  improvements  must  follow.  Two  of 
our  greatest  problems  would  probably  be  solved  at  once. 
Under  no  vocational  ideal  of  school  instruction  could  the  ab¬ 
surd  proposition  maintain  itself  that  every  child,  in  every 
public  school,  must  study  every  subject.  This  superstition 
sprang  out  of  the  old  ideal  of  a  rounded  culture  as  the  end 
of  school  work.  This  is  already  a  hopeless  cultural  ideal; 
it  never  had  any  vocational  meaning. 

Moreover,  the  other  enemy  of  good  work  might  vanish.  If 
it  were  understood  that  the  value  of  the  product  was  to  be 
considered  which  each  child  can  present  to  the  world  at 
the  close  of  his  school  life,  we  should  hear  less  of  overcrowded 
high  schools  and  overburdened  taxpayers.  Pupils  who  could 
not  “  make  good  ”  from  the  vocational  point  of  view,  in  pur- 
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suing  their  college  and  high  school  subjects,  who  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  marketable  commodity  in  any  subject  of  learning, 
necessarily  would  receive  no  consideration  from  the  taxpayers. 
Our  democratic  indulgence  to  incompetency  in  our  public 
schools  would  be  cut  at  the  root. 

These  random  suggestions  seem  to  me  to  point  out  the 
road  on  which  we  may  march;  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
developed  scheme  for  immediate  realization. 

We  need  a  new  attitude  of  mind.  I  think  we  must  search 
for  the  new  attitude  of  mind  by  making  our  school  and 
college  work  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  constructive  ambi¬ 
tion  of  American  youth.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  fond  of 
saying  that  school  and  college  should  be  the  place  where 
“  nothing  useful  was  studied.”  He  put  it  somewhere  in  an¬ 
other  way:  that  we  should  respect  and  provide  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  roses,  not  less  than  cabbages,  in  our  academic  field. 
No  one  will  deny  the  deep  meaning  of  these  poetic  imagina¬ 
tions.  Our  new  attitude  of  mind  can  not  controvert  them; 
but  both  roses  and  cabbages,  after  all,  grow  best  when  grown 
for  the  market.  I  confess,  for  one,  that  I  think  there  is  more 
danger  in  idly  contemplating  our  cabbage  field,  than  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  roses  useful.  We  must  interest  our  boys 
more  in  the  market  values  of  their  intellectual  product.  This 
is  good,  modern  Pragmatism. 

We  must  judge  our  work  in  school  and  college  with  more 
severity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  market.  Things  are 
tolerated  good-naturedly  in  American  schools,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  Europe  where  market  values  are  much 
considered.  We  are  too  gentle,  for  example,  with  bad  Eng¬ 
lish  if  produced  in  school  by  a  nice  boy.  The  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  is  a  new  and  severer  attitude  of  mind,  which  would  ar¬ 
rive  automatically  among  both  pupils  and  teachers,  if  voca¬ 
tional  ideals  should  be  more  considered,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  cultural  atmosphere. 

As  we  are  tonight  housed  in  a  church,  I  hope  it  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  remind  my  audience  of  the  New  Testament 
story  from  which  we  have  derived  our  phrase,  “  The  one 
thing  needful.”  The  rich  young  man  asked  the  Master  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  He  rehearsed  his  great  possessions, 
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and  detailed  his  culture.  But  the  answer  was  “  Sell  all  that 
thou  hast.”  Does  this  not  mean  to  take  all  that  we  have  to 
market?  This  application  of  the  parable  is  not  fanciful.  It 
is  good  Christianity,  for  shortly  follows  another  parable  in 
the  same  strain.  At  the  Day  of  Judgment,  we  are  told,  one 
set  of  mankind  will  appear  before  the  bar  of  Heaven,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  cultural  experiences.  “  Lord,  we  have  eaten 
and  drunk  in  thy  presence  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets.”  We  have  been  in  the  presence  of  great  things  and 
great  men;  we  have  seen  them  idly;  we  have  past  by  on  the 
other  side.  Could  there  be  a  better  description  of  a  very  com¬ 
mon  idea  of  culture?  We  are  also  told  that  they  will  be 
judged  by  a  vocational  test ;  “  Have  you  done  anything  for 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren  ?  ”  And  those  who  have  only 
eaten  and  drunk  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  have  never 
brought  their  talents  to  the  market  test,  will  be  invited  to 
depart  with  other  children  of  culture,  to  the  place  where  there 
is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Vocation  is  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  modern  America.  I 
want  to  use  it,  with  its  associations,  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  a  boy’s  experience  in  his  school  life.  I  want  it  to  bring 
about  a  new  attitude  in  work.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  radical  substitutions,  say,  of  laundry  work 
for  Latin.  I  do  not  wish  the  higher  experiences  of  the  soul 
to  give  way  to  the  lower.  But  high  and  low  are  dangerous 
words  to  use  of  human  vocation.  Let  the  rose  follow  the 
vocation  of  the  rose,  and  the  cabbage  of  the  cabbage;  they 
are  both  in  honor.  Good  laundry  work  well  done  is  higher 
than  bad  Latin.  Even  for  the  cultural  studies  one  may  de¬ 
sire  to  .win  such  connotations  of  the  word  vocational.  There 
is  no  telling  by  what  lowly  door  the  Lord  of  life  may  enter  in. 

Let  us  persuade  our  students  to  take  their  talents  and  their 
culture  always  in  the  spirit  of  service.  Let  us  so  teach  them 
how  to  work,  and  why  to  work,  and  what  work  is  from  the 
market  point  of  view.  That  is  the  one  thing  needful,  I  think, 
to  fill  again  the  idle  sails  of  American  schools  and  colleges. 

James  G.  Croswell 

Brearley  School 
I  New  York 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIGxNIFICANCE  OF  VARIOUS  MOVE¬ 
MENTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ^ 

The  term  Education  has  a  connotation  today  unthinkable 
at  any  other  age.  Kinds  of  educational  institutions  exist  for 
almost  every  profession,  religious  belief,  or  social  tenet.  No 
one  has  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  a  classification  nor  to 
analyze  the  vague  social  consciousness  which  calls  them  into 
existence.  Research,  religious,  ethical,  commercial,  industrial, 
vocational,  supervisional,  reformatory,  cultural,  disciplinary, 
avowedly  professional,  purely  charitable,  propagandish,  and 
freakish  types  may  be  partially  characteristic  of  the  many 
phases  of  conscious  mental  activity  called,  nowadays,  educa¬ 
tional.  All  these  social  experiments  have  their  effects  upon 
prevailing  educational  opinion  and  practise.  En  masse  they 
constitute  our  educational  era.  The  extension  of  university 

’  The  data  here  presented  were  gathered  chiefly  from  the  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  M.  E.  Sadler  and  his  collaborators;  and  for  the  perspective  offered 
the  following  treatises  are  in  the  main  responsible  : 

Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere :  edited  by  M.  E. 
Sadler  ;  University  of  Manchester  Press,  1907.  The  continuation  school 
in  the  United  States:  A.  J.  Jones,  Bulletin  No.  i,  1907;  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  :  Wright  and  Polter  Printing  Co.,  Boston,  1906. 
Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens  : 
J.  R.  Jewell,  Bulletin  No.  2,  1907  ;  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Industrial  education:  P.  H.  Hanus,  Atlatitic  monthly,  January, 
1908.  The  relation  of  recent  industrial  and  educational  advance  :  F.  T. 
Carlton,  Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1908.  Industrial  education 
from  a  public  school  man's  point  of  view :  Wm.  McAndrew,  Educational 
Rkview,  February,  1908.  From  manual  training  to  technical  and  trade 
schools :  A.  S.  Draper,  Educational  Review,  April,  1908.  On  the 
training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  L.  H. 
Bailey;  Bulletin  No.  i,  1908;  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
German  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  ref  erence  to  in¬ 
dustrial  development :  W.  N.  Hailman,  Bulletin  No.  2  ;  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 
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privileges  at  all  times  to  teachers  of  both  sexes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  London,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  the  National 
University  (suggested),  numerous  new  institutions  for  re¬ 
search,  evening  Y.  M.  C.  A.  universities,  international  con¬ 
gresses,  national  exchanges  of  professors  and  middle  school 
teachers,  parents’  cooperative  associations,  an  international 
academy  as  an  authority  on  language  reform  (suggested),  ex¬ 
clusive  Catholic  and  Jewish  schools,  national  and  state  schools 
for  grown  immigrants,  schools  for  health  instruction  of  sol¬ 
diers  (England),  state  schools  for  veterinary  surgery  (sug¬ 
gested),  Farmers’  Experimental  College  on  Wheels  (Booker 
Washington),  army  cooking  schools,  special  schools  for 
ophthalmology,  otology,  rhinology,  laryngology,  etc.  (sug¬ 
gested  in  lieu  of  recent  organized  agitation  for  adequate  med¬ 
ical  supervision  for  school  children),  constitute  an  arbitrary 
choice  from  our  long  list.  Extending  further  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  education,  and  enormously  increasing  our  perplexity, 
we  may  note  many  less  comprehensive  phases,  some  genuine, 
some  abortive,  all  characteristic  of  our  age  and  exigencies  of 
our  growth.  We  note  further  schools  for  religious  ped- 
agogy,  schools  for  deaconesses,  the  great  evening  trade  schools 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  Southern 
industrial  schools  for  negroes,  evening  high  schools,  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools,  high  schools  of  commerce,  manual  training 
schools,  Lyman  and  other  city  reform  schools,  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  the  Rand  and  other  schools  of  social  science, 
schools  for  socialism,  breadwinners’  colleges,  home  schools  for 
Jewish  girls,  truant  schools  for  girls,  schools  for  incorrigible 
boys,  schools  for  crippled  and  deformed  children,  schools  for 
old  people,  schools  for  training  in  prevalent  ailments  of  low 
humanity  (Washington  Booth’s  suggestion),  the  Department 
of  Humanity  in  Columbia  University,  and  even  schools  for 
anarchy.  And  if  this  be  not  enough,  our  list  runs  on  freely 
with  various  struggling  attempts  at  vocational  schools  for 
journalists,  for  librarians,  for  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  for 
judges  (Paris),  for  cashboys,  for  nursemaids  (London),  for 
policemen  (Russia),  for  grave-diggers  (Belgium),  for  house¬ 
wifery  (England),  for  prospective  wives  and  husbands  (sug- 
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gested),  for  washerwomen,  and  even  for  chimney-sweeps 
(Prussia),  for  croupiers  (Monte  Carlo),  and  for  aero¬ 
nauts  (Boston).  By  continuing  such  a  survey  we  may  get 
an  appalling  picture  of  actuality,  a  semi-civilized  situation  re¬ 
plete  with  suggestions,  whose  ultimate  resume  will  be  im¬ 
possible  until  philosophy  is  as  broad  as  life,  and  until  edu¬ 
cational  endeavors  can  more  successfully  cope  with  genuine 
social  imperfections.  One  great  philosopher  has  said  that  con¬ 
fusion,  tantalizing  and  agonizing  very  often,  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  subsequent  clarity.  The  pansophic  ideals  of  Luther, 
or’  Bacon,  or  Comenius,  will  not  avail  us  here.  What  Edu¬ 
cation  is  I  am  not  rash  enough  to  say.  That  the  term  connotes 
more  than  it  has  for  any  other  age  is  assuredly  evident. 
Neither  Plato,  nor  Quintilian,  nor  Locke,  nor  Spencer,  nor 
even  Rousseau,  faced,  much  less  solved,  our  present-day  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  simple  naive  devices  were  meant  for  an  earlier 
time  and  a  simpler  civilization. 

Of  all  the  problems  pressing  upon  schoolmen  in  actual 
service,  perhaps  the  one  of  Industrial  Training  is  the  most 
urgent.  The  bare  list  of  the  vocational  schools  in  the  city  of 
Munich  will  sufficiently  emphasize  the  probable  complexity  of 
our  educational  future  in  this  respect.  This  one  city  assumes 
responsibility  for  its  citizens  by  directing  forty-two  vocational 
schools  with  organized  instruction  relating  to  the  trades  in 
question.  I  think  that  we  can  fairly  assume  that  the  importance 
to  a  commonwealth  of  industrial  intelligence  has  so  suddenly 
loomed  into  public  conscious  significance  that  it  has  percipitated 
drastic,  if  not  possibly  wholly  warranted,  criticism  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  school  system,  chiefly  because  it  is  failing  to  recognize 
and  to  give  what  is  so  evidently  in  demand. 

For  recently  we  are  being  told  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
that  our  public  school  system  almost  fails  in  instilling  morality, 
by  President  Eliot  that  the  intelligence  produced  is  ineffective 
and  not  worth  the  money  spent,  by  Admiral  Evans  that  its 
product  is  contemptible,  by  Fisk  that  it  is  useless  for  business, 
by  Edison  that  it  has  no  profitable  relation  to  x^pplied  Science, 
by  A.  C.  Benson  and  Sir  Frederic  Harrison  that  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  turning  out  uniformly  stupid  types,  void 
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of  originality,  by  Rabbi  Hirsch  that  it  is  the  biggest  failure  of 
modern  times.*  If  one  were  to  collate  other  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  the  list  of  failures  would  be  appalling.  These  criticisms 
have  their  good  as  well  as  ill  flavor.  Some  big  ideal  will  some 
day  be  stated  for  the  public  school.  If,  further,  we  should  col¬ 
lect  statements,  as  one  writer  has  done,  of  the  different  views 
of  the  functions  of  the  public  school  we  should  find  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  cure  for  all  ills,  the  preparation  for  all 
life;  it  must  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  child;  it  must 
anticipate  his  future  vocation;  it  must  safely  orient  him  in 
reproduced  miniature  civic  society;  and  it  must,  with  delicate 
discernment,  initiate  him  into  the  sane  religious  life,  caring 
the  while,  and  teaching  him  to  care  scientifically  for  the  health 
and  normal  development  of  his  physical  and  esthetic  endow¬ 
ments.  In  this  present  confused  state  of  laudable  but  con¬ 
flicting  ideals,  there  can  not  yet  eventuate  a  simple  universally 
satisfactory  guiding  principle.  For  the  very  reason  that  the 
situation  is  acute  and  critical,  and  for  the  reason  that  fads  in 
the  name  of  panaceas  have  already  in  our  short  history  been 
numerous,  a  revolutionary  measure  not  well  founded  in  psy¬ 
chological  and  sociological  principles  can  not  greatly  upset 
what  measure  of  stability  our  present  development  has  attained. 

One  can  not  get  a  fair  perspective  of  the  movement  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education  until  he  examines  the  criticisms  offered  of 
the  systems  now  in  vogue,  the  spontaneous  private  agencies 
indicative  of  the  earnestness  and  extent  of  the  new  directions 
of  educational  activities,  the  social  and  administrative  obstacles 
likely  to  be  encountered,  and  the  likelihood  of  permanency  at¬ 
taching  to  the  rather  new  policy  or  guiding  principle  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  much  is  made  by  De  Garmo  and  others, 
and  vaguely  embodied  in  our  own  half-formed  convictions,  that 
somehow  democracy,  whatever  it  is,  will  land  us  safely.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  democracy  could  have  made  possible  our  unique  school 
system.  Nothing  but  democracy  can  direct  such  a  ponderous  af¬ 
fair  as  a  general  school  system.  We  are  told  that  this  democ¬ 
racy  has  caused  to  be  constructed  for  us  the  ideal  educational 
ladder,  stretching  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  and 
*  Partially  adapted  from  an  address  by  Mr.  William  McAndrew. 
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professional  school,  whose  rounds  are  long  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  demands  of  eighty  million  people,  and  where 
any  one  can  be  and  all  should  hope  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  will  but  climb.  With  some  tone  of  sarcasm 
the  proponents  of  another  kind  of  education  insinuate  that 
the  above  ideal  is  not  only  Platonic  and  chimerical,  but  sub¬ 
versive  of  public  utility,  and  tho  theoretically  attractive,  is,  as 
a  working  principle,  unfair  and  impracticable.  It  is  not  only 
planned  for  a  handful,  but  really  works  against  the  interests 
of  the  vast  majority.  Altho  one-half  the  children  in  the 
United  States  are  instructed  in  the  country  schools,  the  public 
instruction  imposed  not  only  has  no  bearing  on  their  inevitable 
life-work,  but  lures  them  away  from  such  pursuits  and  tends  to 
belittle  labor  itself.  Lethargy  toward  and  opposition  to  the 
support  of  public  education  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  system 
either  to  attract,  or  to  show  incontrovertible  good  results. 
Business  and  life  standards  long  ago  broke  away  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  scholastic  control,  but  the  public  course  of  study 
lives  yet  as  a  tradition,  not  built  as  it  should  be  upon  the 
social  and  economic  necessities  of  the  people.  Social  and 
industrial  changes  of  the  last  few  decades  have  made  new 
demands  on  our  educational  system,  but  thus  far  additions  to 
the  curriculum  have  been  haphazard  ones.  Our  physical,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  social  environment  is  unique,  but  definable.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  school  must  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  state  of 
society.  Not  psychological  needs  of  individuals  so  much  as 
the  sociological  needs  must  furnish  the  school  the  clue  in  this 
process  of  dovetailing  individual  ambitions  into  the  new  needs 
of  society.  Minute  subdivision  of  labor  more  and  more  char¬ 
acterizes  our  industry,  and  will  be  the  permanent  factor.  The 
unskilled  laborer  is  no  more  than  his  part  of  the  machine.  Yet 
the  future  of  the  country  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  the 
artizans  and  rural  classes.  Plow  not  only  to  see,  but  to  utilize 
this  situation  constitutes  a  supreme  test  for  the  school. 

As  it  is  both  an  unsolved  and  a  common  problem,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitudes  of  different  peoples  may  prove  suggestive. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  industrial  education  then  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  problem  of  furthering  the  education  of  the 
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great  mass  of  the  people.  It  should  serve  to  furnish  a  new 
perspective  for  the  student  of  education. 

Lx)oking  at  the  situation  in  England  we  will  discover  that 
Englishmen  have  reluctantly  conceded  since  1876  that  govern¬ 
mental  compulsion  must  modify  spontaneous  educational  ac¬ 
tivity.  Modern  deeply  rooted  social  needs  indicate,  particu¬ 
larly  in  “  squalidly  populous  ”  industrial  districts,  this  ne¬ 
cessity.  One-half  million  children  in  England  drop  out  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  two-thirds  of  these  never  have  further 
systematic  training  of  any  kind.  Recent  economic  changes 
make  it  possible  to  lure  these  adolescents,  or  educational  out¬ 
casts,  into  temporary  positions  which  almost  inevitably  leave 
the  lads  out  of  line  for  any  future  skilled  employment.  Such 
forms  of  industry,  parasitic  in  character,  constitute  a  lasting 
menace  to  national  progress.  The  modern  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  creates  an  acute  crisis. 

How  to  meet  these  needs  thus  becomes  more  than  a  mere 
technical  question  of  educational  administration.  It  is  a  grave 
aspect  of  world  concern,  a  problem  urgent  in  almost  every 
national  system  of  education.  No  measure,  however,  will  ever 
be  adopted  merely  to  conserve  the  nation’s  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  This  practical  concern  must  be  interpreted 
as  contributing  to  the  nation’s  moral  welfare,  if  the  required 
modification  of  educational  ideals  is  to  meet  with  universal 
adoption. 

Three  general  conclusions  are  common  to  most  thinkers 
on  this  subject: 

1.  Further  limitation  of  juvenile  labor. 

2.  All  employers  to  be  placed  under  statutory  obligation  to 
enable  employees  under  seventeen  years  of  age  to  continue 
their  education  at  favorable  periods  of  the  day.  (A  law  now 
in  Switzerland.) 

3.  State  aid  and  encouragement  to  local  authorities  in  or¬ 
ganizing  courses  of  study  suitable  to  the  needs  of  pupils. 

All  this  means  great  extension  of  state  authority,  new  leg¬ 
islation,  the  curtailment  of  certain  privately  profitable  enter¬ 
prises,  almost  a  new  curriculum,  new  teaching  requirements, 
and  a  restatement  of  educational  ideals.  The  promoters  of 
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this  movement  must  show  how  it  gives  promise  of  being 
morally  helpful,  socially  expedient,  administratively  feasible, 
and,  possibly,  in  the  long  run,  economically  profitable. 

I'he  term  “  further  education  ”  conveniently  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  educational  agencies  which,  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly,  furnish  the  sort  of  training  to  be  discust.  For  over 
one  hundred  years  these  agencies  have  been  significant  in  Eng¬ 
lish  social  history.  Such  voluntarily  supported  agencies  con¬ 
tribute  immensely  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  economic  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Signal  as  has  been  their  service  such  work 
could  have  been  better  done  in  the  public  schools,  particularly 
in  helping  the  less  strenuous  majority.  Free  and  vigorous, 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  be  unsystematic  and 
ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file.  Evening  classes 
owe  their  origin  hence  to  inadequate  public  elementary  schools, 
to  the  industrial  revolution  which  brought  to  the  front  the 
vigorous  native  talent  of  certain  workmen  who  desired  scien¬ 
tific  information,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  further  adult  edu¬ 
cation  on  social  and  other  matters,  aside  from  the  few  uni¬ 
versities,  could  only  thus  be  diffused.  In  the  order  of  their 
origin  such  agencies  for  instruction  are  as  follows:  Sunday 
schools,  adult  schools,  mechanics’  institutions,  working  men’s 
colleges,  working  men’s  cooperating  unions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  night 
and  evening  schools  under  government  inspection,  university 
extension,  free  public  libraries,  and  National  Home  Reading 
Union,  with  numerous  indirectly  important  agencies.  The 
press  and  popular  literature  have  caused  this  evident  demand 
to  greatly  multiply.  These  activities,  together  with  the  pop¬ 
ularization  of  scientific  knowledge,  have  reacted  greatly  upon 
public  educational  systems.  From  1780  to  1833  the  main 
influences  in  England  reflecting  similar  stimulating  movements 
in  other  countries,  were  religious  and  political.  Lack  of  day 
schools  and  long  work  hours  for  children  made  evening  schools 
the  only  recourse  for  philanthropic  education  for  the  poor. 
The  instruction  under  such  conditions  amounted  to  little,  tho 
the  inventor  Stephenson  proved  to  be  one  of  the  exceptional 
pupils  thus  discovered. 

During  the  next  period  from  1833  to  1848  (French  Revolu- 
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tion),  as  in  France  and  Germany,  the  new  tendency  toward 
better  technical  instruction  is  much  in  evidence.  Tho  this 
economic  aim  is  the  strongest,  political  and  social  aims  helped 
make  the  notion  a  sort  of  propaganda.  From  1848  to  1870, 
evidences  of  personal  interest  in  collective  welfare,  democratic 
reforms  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  new  state  attitude  toward 
education,  together  with  the  writings  of  Maurice,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Darwin,  made  the  greater  spread 
of  the  movement  inevitable  and  tremendous.  From  1870  on, 
the  growing  sense  of  state  authority  in  education,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  woman,  development  of  universities,  advance  in  tech¬ 
nical  education,  in  conscious  imitation  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  indicate  a  striking  convergence  of  thought  upon 
the  problems  of  the  continuation  schools. 

Numerically  and  otherwise  the  Sunday  school  movement 
is  most  far-reaching  and  probably  most  promising.  The 
twelve  thousand  adult  schools  in  England  alone,  an  offshoot 
from  this,  are  significant.  The  working  men’s  colleges  and 
allied  movements  express  profound  underlying  educational 
principles  and  exhibit  keen  sense  of  practical  and  broader 
social  equipment  for  life.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  touches  now 
every  phase  of  cultural  and  specialized  training  demanded  in 
any  civilization.  Progressive  and  continual  legislative  steps  in 
subsidizing  evening  schools  illustrate  both  their  growing  im¬ 
portance  and  their  fortunate  reactionary  effect  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  day  elementary  schools.  Another  “  further  edu¬ 
cation  ”  agency  is  the  university  extension  movement,  tak¬ 
ing  the  university  to  the  people,  the  women,  and  the  workers. 
Summer  schools  or  sessions,  the  duty  of  keeping  open  educa¬ 
tional  plants,  represent  a  phase  of  this  movement  spreading 
in  America.  Physical  education  as  a  national,  state,  or  munici¬ 
pal  duty,  distinctly  reenforces  the  whole  tendency,  both  as  a 
protective  and  as  a  humanitarian  duty. 

In  England  there  are  about  seven  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  in  attendance  at  evening  schools  now ;  the  number  is 
increasing,  and  the  teachers  are  mostly  men.  Public  opinion 
is  being  educated  to  see  the  social  and  economic  values  of 
education.  Y^'ith  all  its  faults  this  movement  reveals  the  abso- 
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lute  necessity  of  fundamental  reform  in  all  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  It  must  result  in  closer  linkage  to  whole  state  systems 
of  education  in  dispelling  the  educational  apathy  of  the  poor 
and  hopeless,  in  a  better  kind  of  teacher,  and  in  possible  good 
school  hours  for  young  employees.  Adolescence  is  a  poor 
age  for  beginning  a  life-work,  but  a  crucial  stage  in  education. 
In  England  alone  over  two  million,  in  Massachusetts  over 
forty  thousand,  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age, 
have  no  educational  care,  even  of  the  above  provisional  sort. 
The  ordinary  education  in  the  rural  districts,  impractical  and 
leading  directly  away  from  home  pursuits,  the  apathy,  or  even 
hostility  of  farmers  to  education,  especially  the  sort  that  looks 
to  the  alleviating  of  crystallized  conditions,  together  with  their 
disbelief  in  compulsory  attendance,  present  tremendous  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  majority  of  employers  of  youth  in  country  or 
town  do  not  recognize  their  personal  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  the  employed,  tho  this  condition  is  improving. 
The  day  teachers  are  not  prepared,  or  else  are  too  much 
overworked,  to  do  service.  One  type  of  elementary  school  in 
London,  as  elsewhere,  catches  the  good  droppings  of  the  day 
school,  but  misses  the  three-fourths  that  need  help  most. 
Another  type  is  designed  to  give  more  definite  trade  and 
cultural  help  to  those  of  the  young  in  permanent  employment, 
a  better  but  still  smaller  class.  The  choicest  and  smallest  class 
who  aspire  to  university  instruction  are,  in  the  main,  barred 
and  discouraged  by  petty  academic  requirements.  In  general, 
the  humaner  studies  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  offset 
somewhat  by  increasing  instruction  in  hygiene  and  domestic 
science.  Lack  of  clear  ideas  of  the  function  of  this  sort  of 
education  makes  still  for  this  whole  uncrystallized  but  per¬ 
vasive  movement,  a  plan  of  codrdination  premature. 

The  common  problem  of  these  schools,  in  both  large  cities 
and  small  towns,  is :  organizing  studies  into  a  correlated  sys¬ 
tem,  and  choosing  subjects  adapted  to  needs  of  pupils.  Fa¬ 
tigued  teachers  and  pupils,  unsympathetic  employers  of  youth, 
lack  of  articulation  with  day  schools,  and  the  danger  of  an 
illiberal  atmosphere,  are  the  great  obstacles. 

Another  direction  of  work  has  proved  to  be  the  Catholic 
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evening  schools  and  the  lads’  clubs,  which,  like  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  tend  to  become  largely  educational  in  character.  In 
Manchester,  as  in  the  other  cities,  evening  schools,  both  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial,  to  have  their  usefulness  increased, 
must  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  social  system, 
not  as  superfluous  excrescences.  In  rural  schools  consolida¬ 
tion  in  central  villages,  working  in  the  light  of  local  knowl¬ 
edge  and  cooperation  with  local  leaders,  will  be  necessary. 

The  general  purposes  of  continuation  schools  are,  then,  to 
make  better  citizens  out  of  the  class  that  most  needs  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  them  skilled  artizans,  if  possible.  So  far, 
these  institutions  have,  despite  obstacles,  had  a  qualified  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  whole,  their  socializing  function  is  more  marked 
than  the  purely  intellectual  function.  Employers  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  problem,  tho  not  ready  yet  to  allow  any  changes 
in  their  business  routine.  Working  men  are  generally  adverse 
to  the  movement.  Parents  are  growing  slowly  more  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  rising  generation  seems  likely  to  expect  more  help 
from  such  sources.  The  attitude  of  the  day  school-teachers, 
tho  important,  is  too  frequently  contemptuous.  Various  plans, 
as  yet  not  very  successful,  are  being  tried  to  increase  the  at¬ 
tendance,  and  to  keep  it  regular.  The  further  plan  has  been 
suggested  that  this  type  of  school  aim  to  prepare  definitely  by 
a  more  systematic  course  of  study  for  technical  schools,  and, 
where  feasible,  to  put  itself  under  their  general  direction.  The 
prevailing  sentiment,  perhaps,  is  that  attendance  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  both  boys  and  girls,  tho  weighty  adverse  consid¬ 
erations  to  such  a  measure  exist.  The  probable  tendency  of 
adults  to  avail  themselves  of  such  educational  advantages  can 
not  be  predicted.  Practically  all  favor  popular  educational 
evening  lectures  aimed  directly  at  the  adult  class.  There  is 
little  cheeriness  in  these  evening  schools  at  present,  complexity 
of  registration  cuts  out  many,  day  school  methods  won’t  work 
in  this  sort  of  instruction,  and  the  curriculums  at  present  show 
little  possibility  of  broadening  the  general  outlook  of  the 
student. 

Suggestions  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibb  for  continuation  schools 
are : 
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1.  Radical  reform  in  elementary  education,  by  smattering 
over  everything  less,  and  teaching  something  definitely. 

2.  Stern  protection  of  the  young  and  poor  by  child-labor 
laws. 

3.  Discerning  teachers  who  can  more  skilfully  detect  in¬ 
dividual  possibilities  in  different  trades,  by  themselves  knowing 
something  of  the  practical  world  (cf.  President  Eliot’s  sug¬ 
gestion). 

Of  employers  and  continuation  education  we  find  that  seven 
out  of  sixteen  railroad  companies  excuse  day  work  for 
further  education  of  employees;  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  aid 
financially  such  educational  agencies  and  encourage  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  such  improvement.  Out  of  thirty-four  big  firms 
(shipbuilders,  etc.),  eighteen  excuse  day  work  as  above;  ten 
grant  even  special  facilities,  bonus  for  classes  attended,  etc. 
Twenty-four  of  these  thirty-four  help  financially.  One  firm 
for  thirty-two  years  has  enforced  such  attendance.  Similar 
attitudes  are  shown  by  still  other  firms  examined. 

Elaborate  statistical  investigations  into  textile  trades  in 
England  show  a  pathetic  educational  situation.  Half-timers 
are  children  who,  by  law,  after  twelve  years  of  age, 
may  claim  partial  exemption  from  school  in  order  to  work 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  other  textile  industries.  Keen  local  op¬ 
position  meets  any  attempt  at  legislative  interference.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  working-class  themselves  choose  this  and  prefer 
it  to  the  schools.  Yet  “  results  show  that  a  distinct  physical 
deterioration  sets  in  immediately  a  child  goes  to  work  half¬ 
time.”  Additional  carefully  made  statistics  show  that  their 
labor  is  not  economically  necessary.  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land  at  present  make  possible  more  stringent  application  by 
encouraging  further  action  by  local  option. 

As  to  the  working  men,  artizans,  clerks,  and  others,  who 
are  engaged  commercially  on  salary,  compulsory  education  will 
not  yet  be  possible  for  above  reasons.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  unions  must  be  educated  up  to  the  needs  of  education 
first  of  all. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  almost  demands  an  at*^'- 
upon  the  public  school’s  former  ideal  of  an  educational  ladder 
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to  the  university.  This  present  “capacity-catching”  scheiu' 
exists  in  England  as  in  America  for  the  five  per  cent.  The 
national  problem  is  with  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent.,  tlie 
“  nobody’s  children  ” ;  not  only  the  main,  but,  in  Mr,  O’Brien 
Harris’  opinion,  the  only  work  of  the  primary  school.  Here 
we  find,  and  naturally  enough,  almost  all  the  admitted  failures, 
social  menaces  in  every  case.  The  school  is  not  responsible  for 
it  all.  “  It  is  rather  the  crushing  influence  of  the  machinery 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  deadening  environment 
of  lower  and  middle-class  city  life.”  To  meet  this  great  situa¬ 
tion  some  school  system  suitable  to  the  probable  future  of  thos'^ 
who  do  not  show  high  school  and  university  caliber  must  be 
devised.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  devise  a  special  system  for 
the  exceptional  few  who  hope  to  be  scholars  of  the  professions, 
and  to  adapt  the  great  school  system  to  the  eighty  per  cent, 
of  average  children,  with  possibly  another  type  for  the  ten  per 
cent,  of  defectives,  thereby  approximating  a  genuine  democratic 
system.  The  economic  value  and  humane  function  of  trade 
schools,  organized  and  equipped  so  that  they  may  be  a  recog¬ 
nized  element  incorporated  in  a  national  system  of  education, 
should  be  a  paramount  issue  in  modern  educational  advance. 
Humane  and  utilitarian  functions  must  not  be  conceived  as 
inherently  antagonistic.  The  old  apprenticeship  has  gone  with 
old  types  of  industry.  The  unemployed  ranks  are  yearly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  skill  in  life,  created  by  commercial  demands, 
constitutes  the  concrete  goal  for  the  school.  The  highly  special¬ 
ized  trade  schools  for  girls  in  London  are  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  fourteen-year-old  girls  come  with  no  preliminary 
training.  The  day  technical  schools  for  boys  in  the  same  city 
deal  with  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  best  youth,  catering  to  a 
class,  and  are  dangerously  exclusive  for  the  mass  of  aspirants 
for  skilled  labor  occupations.  The  preparatory  trade  schools, 
for  which  there  is  a  great  need,  are  too  few  in  number. 

Scotland  is  seeking  in  two  important  directions  to  encour¬ 
age  this  “  further  education  ”  movement :  by  modifying  the  last 
years  of  elementary  education,  and  by  regrouping  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  evening  classes  so  that  both  may  bear  more  directly 
upon  industrial  and  commercial  callings.  Legislation  and  pub- 
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lie  opinion  support  these  reforms.  As  yet  these  measures  are 
limited  to  the  larger  towns.  Much  freedom  is  allowed  differ¬ 
ent  localities  carrying  out  plans  adapted  to  local  needs.  In 
general,  continued  educational  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  early  left  school  fall  under  the  four  types  below :  prepara¬ 
tory  classes  for  completing  elementary  education,  elementary 
specialized  instruction,  advanced  specialized  instruction,  and 
auxiliary  classes  in  special  subjects  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  greatest  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  literary  element  in  the  curriculums  in  the  limited 
time. 

Denmark  has  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  her  success 
in  people’s  high  schools,  continuation  education  chiefly  for 
grown-up  people,  and  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  the  trades, 
preserving,  the  while,  liberal  elements  in  the  curriculum,  which, 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  have  fostered  and  intensified  a  unique 
patriotism.  Griinberg,  in  1844,  started  the  movement,  found¬ 
ing  a  school  which  is  the  alma  mater  of  such  types,  both  in 
Denmark  and  in  all  other  lands.  Kristen  Kold  furthered  this 
direction  of  education,  made  the  woman’s  high  school  a  liv¬ 
ing  success,  and  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  day 
school  in  the  same  direction  of  practical  preparation.  In  1864 
there  were  only  seven  pupils’  high  schools;  in  1892  the 
State  doubled  the  appropriation.  In  1905  there  were  sixty- 
nine  such  schools,  with  technical  interest  centered  chiefly  in 
agriculture  and  carpentering.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women,  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  between  twenty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  have  thus  been  educated.  The  State  makes 
this  possible  by  helping  both  the  schools  and  the  needy  pupils. 
The  towns  furnish  scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  These 
schools  constitute  a  mark  of  general  civic  development,  an 
agency  powerful  in  industrial  progressiveness,  in  religious 
freedom,  and  in  cooperative  interest  in  popular  government. 
It  is  said  that  character  is,  after  all,  the  finest  result  attained. 
It  is  a  free  and  elastic  system,  and  some  think  that  to  it  is 
due  the  small  rural  exodus  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  its  commer¬ 
cial  achievements  in  cheese,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  etc.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  they  are  entirely  private,  yet  thirty 
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per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Danish  Parliament  have  past 
thru  such  schools. 

Another  continuation  agency  is  the  Free  Kirk  movement, 
organizations  in  conjunction  with  church,  laying  stress  on 
high  school  work,  and  reaching  to  the  number  of  thirty  in 
Denmark.  Since  1864  this  work  has  spread  perceptibly  thru 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

One  must,  however,  examine  the  situation  in  Germany  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  collective  responsibility 
for  social  and  individual  welfare  has  grown  in  power.  Here 
educational  care  is  gradually  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
compulsory  elementary  education.  In  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-five  states  of  the  empire,  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
continuation  schools  obtains  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  younger 
generation  during  the  critical  age  of  adolescence.  It  is  said 
that  economic  and  moral  considerations  combined  determine 
such  a  policy.  Together  with  the  social  fact  that  state  com¬ 
pulsion  is  more  congenial  to  the  German  mind,  it  has  come 
about  that  the  employers  and  work-people  alike  more  generally 
favor  such  an  idea  than  is  the  case  in  England  or  in  the  United 
States.  In  six  states  attendance  is  compulsory  for  girls  also. 
Where  exigencies  of  trade  allow  continuation  classes  are  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  daytime,  and  on  Sundays,  where  there  is  no  conflict 
with  divine  service.  Country  districts,  as  well  as  city,  are 
thus  alYected,  tho  not  as  yet  to  the  same  extent.  The  age 
limit  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  for  about  forty-two 
weeks  of  the  year,  hours  per  week  varying  with  the  locality. 

The  German  continuation  school  has  developed  from  the 
Sunday  school,  dating  as  far  back  as  1569.  Compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  was  instituted  by  Wurtemberg  in  1739.  The  more 
modern  technical  aspect  of  instruction  in  continuation  schools 
springs  from  Saxony.  In  1870-71,  national  feeling  being  ir¬ 
resistible,  education  being  recognized  as  the  recent  past  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  and  its  future  basis  for  hope,  schools  must 
hence  be  improved  by  state  direction.  Direct  responses  from 
all  classes,  Saxony  leading,  brought  into  being  the  new  con¬ 
tinuation  era  for  Germany,  growing  now  more  rapidly  than 
ever,  due,  besides  the  above-mentioned  considerations,  to  the 
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number  of  skilled  teachers  Germany  could  supply  to  the  field 
of  technically  applied  science.  The  dangerous  aspect  of  this 
national  wave  of  enthusiasm  was  seen  by  Germans  early;  the 
danger,  namely,  that  education  lose  its  ideal  character  by  be¬ 
coming  narrowly  utilitarian.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  struck  the 
needed  note.  The  good  elements  of  the  movement  must  be 
popularized,  incorporated  in  sound  educational  theory,  and 
justified  on  psychological  and  sociological  principles.  This 
writer’s  pamphlet,  widely  read  in  all  countries,  sought  to  do 
this.  The  ordinary  high  school  and  elementary  education, 
it  was  claimed,  was  abstract,  remote  from  reality,  unrelated  to 
life,  the  children’s  life-work  casually  or  blindly  chosen,  and 
at  an  age  unsuited  to  work  of  any  kind,  but  keenly  critical  for 
education.  Industry  has  no  right  to  juvenile  labor  when  the 
individual  is  thus  warped  for  life.  Economically,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  school  must  prevent  this  waste  of  possible  skilled 
labor,  morally  it  must  create  for  the  nation  a  better  type  of 
social  class  by  utilizing  that  vast  material  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  exclusively  literary  or  classical  school.  Workmen  have 
acquiesced  readily,  labor  or  trades  unions  have  not  sought  to 
direct  the  school  policy,  social  and  other  evils  of  the  factory 
system  are  less  prevalent  there,  representatives  of  employed 
workmen  are  not  on  school  boards,  etc.  But  the  main  im¬ 
pulse  for  technical  instruction  has  come  from  small  towns 
where  small  workshops  continue  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
factory  system,  a  characteristic  of  German  industry.  State- 
aided  secondary  schools  thus  put  Germany  ahead  of  England 
in  this  respect.  The  continuation  school  possibility  existed 
just  because  the  employing  class  was  sufficiently  educated  gen¬ 
erally  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  social  and  industrial 
educational  measure. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Munich  at  present.  Here, 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  in  a  city 
about  the  size  of  Boston  without  her  suburbs,  two  types  of 
schools  for  further  education  of  the  working-classes  are  or¬ 
ganized,  one  compulsory,  eight  hours  per  week,  day  work 
mostly,  for  apprentices  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  voluntary,  for  journeymen  and  master- 
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workmen,  both  of  which  show  large  enrollments.  Girls  are 
also  liberally  provided  for  in  different  types  of  technical 
schools,  and  attendance  for  them  is  likewise  compulsory  up  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  thinks  that  at¬ 
tendance  should  be  compulsory  for  boys  up  to  eighteen;  for 
girls  up  to  sixteen,  even  for  domestic  servants;  that  favorable 
sentiment  is  greatest  and  still  growing  among  employers,  work¬ 
men,  and  apprentices;  that  attendance  is  becoming  more  reg¬ 
ular,  with  little  need  ever  of  enforcing  regulations,  and  that, 
as  no  instruction  is  given  after  seven  p.  m.,  there  is  no 
extra  strain  upon  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

In  Switzerland,  Cantonal  freedom  is  the  general  educational 
policy,  the  Federal  Government  making  certain  general  re¬ 
quirements  concerning  compulsory  education,  and  exercising 
indirect  supervision,  aiding  localities  financially  and  otherwise, 
especially  in  their  continuation  schools,  of  which  there  are 
relatively  a  good  number.  Besides  their  schools  for  recruits 
and  their  elementary  continuation  schools,  the  specialized  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  agencies  are  comprised  under  the  following 
types:  commercial  continuation  schools,  technical  continuation 
schools,  and  continuation  schools  for  girls.  In  the  commer¬ 
cial  schools  the  work  is  generally  done  in  the  evening,  busi¬ 
ness  houses  urging  their  clerks  and  other  employees  to  attend. 
In  Zurich,  the  largest  city,  one-half  the  apprentices  attend  such 
institutions,  which  are  partly  supported  by  the  state  and  partly 
by  the  city.  Here  the  attendance  is  not  compulsory  as  it  is 
in  some  other  districts. 

The  continuation  school  for  girls  is  doing  much  toward 
equipping  them  for  needlework,  cookery,  and  household  man¬ 
agement.  Public  funds  aid  private  effort  here  also.  In  only 
one  Canton,  Freiburg,  is  attendance  for  girls  compulsory. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Pressland  thinks  Switzerland  the  “  educational 
laboratory  of  Europe,”  with  its  great  freedom  under  con¬ 
stitution,  its  absence  of  large  external  interests,  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  spend  money  and  effort  in  perfecting  schools,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  state,  the  employer,  the  trade  union, 
and  the  teacher.  The  problems  here  are,  in  the  main,  those  for 
other  countries. 
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In  France  free  public  compulsory  education  ends  at  about 
the  age  of  thirteen,  so  that  continuation  schools  may  be  here 
taken  to  mean  all  further  instruction  for  adults  and  for  those 
above  the  compulsory  school  age.  The  public  elementary 
school  proving  insufficient,  in  1904-05,  there  were  in  France 
about  fifty-two  thousand  courses  for  further  instruction,  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  one  million.  At  present  these  con¬ 
tinuation  agencies  for  the  people  enjoy  practically  no  state 
support,  and  can  depend  upon  no  separate  corps  of  teachers. 
Its  future  at  present  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  voluntary 
associations.  The  professional  schools,  so-called,  appeal  to 
few,  and  have  succeeded  in  few  instances  in  giving  even 
fairly  good  industrial  training  for  the  actual  callings.  The 
large  percentage  of  illiterates  retards  the  progress  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  departure. 

Very  inadequate  library  facilities  still  further  retard  the 
movement.  Organized  public  lectures  and  readings,  planned 
to  be  progressive  and  to  function  somewhat  as  elementary 
courses,  would  have  had  a  measure  of  success.  Naturally, 
industrial  efficiency  is  not  much  affected  by  such  temporizing 
methods.  The  societies  for  the  education  of  the  people,  over 
two  thousand  in  number,  especially  numerous  in  Paris,  con¬ 
stitute  a  general  educational  propaganda,  and  have  done  good 
work,  but  they  have  as  yet  failed,  due  to  lack  of  cooperation, 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  education  of  the  artizan.  The  total 
failure  of  the  university  extension  movement  imported  from 
England  suggests  that  France  must  work  out  its  own  system 
from  local  clues.  The  mutual  school  societies  aid  indirectly. 
The  so-called  Universites  Populaires,  of  which  there  are  varied 
types,  function  to  discriminate  social  and  art  knowledge,  and 
to  foster  cooperative  associations.  Their  entertainments,  in¬ 
formal  lectures,  musical  and  dramatic  performances,  etc.,  are 
directed  toward  raising  the  public  taste  of  the  future.  In 
suburban  towns  the  workmen  take  to  this  idea  more  than 
they  do  in  Paris. 

In  continuation  schools,  as  well  as  in  schools  in  general, 
among  religious  bodies,  the  Catholics  have  been  first  in  the 
field.  In  their  patronage  societies  the  distinguishing  features 
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are  physical  training,  gymnastics,  technical  training,  and  li¬ 
brary  work  for  the  people.  Backed  financially,  strong  in 
discipline,  knowing  how  to  deal  with  adults,  this  agency  has 
also  had  the  foresight  to  adapt  methods  to  localities.  In  con¬ 
tinuation  work  statistically  France  stands  high,  one  million 
in  attendance,  fifty-two  thousand  courses,  with  more  than 
forty  thousand  popular  libraries,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
organized  lectures,  a  three  million  audience,  two  thousand  and 
twenty-eight  societies  for  the  people,  etc.  But  with  all  this 
attempt  at  secular  and  social  education,  the  work  is  by  many 
considered  a  failure.  The  Government  can  not  enforce  day 
attendance,  hence  it  can  scarcely  do  much  for  attendance  at 
continuation  schools.  The  day  teachers  can  not  do  good  work 
because  they  are  overworked  as  it  is.  Again,  the  young 
people  could  not  well  be  forced  until  laws  regulating  employ¬ 
ment  of  juvenile  labor  are  changed.  It  seems  probable  that 
public  opinion  may,  in  the  future,  see  more  clearly  the  nation’s 
need  for  after-school  education,  and  eventually  provide  for  it 
as  for  primary  education.  Artizans  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  field  of  education,  and  this  French  pe¬ 
riod,  tho  critical,  may  very  possibly  eventuate  in  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  something  less  showy  and  vague,  and  hence  more 
solid  and  practical.  The  hopeful  issue  would  seem  to  be  the 
development  and  better  organization  of  continuation  schools, 
affecting  directly  the  artizan  intelligence,  incorporated,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  into  the  public  school  system,  and  protected  by  laws 
regulating  juvenile  employment. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  foreign  critics,  such  as 
Messrs.  Sadler  and  Moses,  or  the  Royal  Prussian  Committee, 
courage,  enterprize,  and  ingenuity  characterize  educational 
movement.  They  see  merits  and  demerits  in  our  attempts  to 
cope  with  a  unique  and  tremendous  situation.  A  polyglot  pop¬ 
ulation,  keen  progressive  commercial  communities,  and  huge 
industrial  bodies  are  claiming  for  our  important  artizan  class 
broader  instruction.  The  evening  classes  are  not  well  or¬ 
ganized,  nor  regularly  attended.  Even  in  New  York  and 
Springfield  they  are  almost  all  free,  but  no  adequate  system 
exists  to  prevent  constant  evasion  of  the  attendance  law.  The 
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three  types  of  schools  are :  (a)  The  elementary  evening  schools, 
to  care  for  the  droppings  from  the  elementary  day  schools, 
to  assimilate  the  foreigners,  and  to  offer  some  special  tech¬ 
nical  instruction,  chiefly  commercial,  for  adults  not  qualified 
for  any  other  higher  school.  In  New  York  City  alone,  there 
are  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  teachers  li¬ 
censed  to  teach  in  evening  schools  only,  (b)  The  evening 
high  schools,  which  are  on  a  high  plane  of  excellence,  and 
largely  attended  by  married  men  and  women,  as  well  as  boys 
and  girls,  (c)  The  third  type,  technical  and  trade  schools, 
constitute  our  highest  branch  of  evening  school  work.  These, 
at  present  in  the  elementary  stage,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  our  intense  industrial  competition  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Promising  ambitious  immigrants  eagerly  take  to  these  schools. 
Those  at  Springfield,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  New  York  are  very 
successful.  The  teachers  are  practically  men.  Shop-mathe¬ 
matics,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  industrial  chem¬ 
istry,  applied  physics,  electricity,  wood  and  iron  work,  printing, 
etc.,  represent  the  typical  subjects  in  these  curriculums.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.’s,  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  other  such  institutions  for¬ 
ward  the  same  line  of  work.  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
show  vigor  of  purpose  in  this  direction.  The  attendance  must 
be  improved  and  the  school  must  become  closer  to  the  trades. 
This  accomplished,  their  spread  in  other  states  effected,  their 
future  would  seem  bright. 

As  regards  purely  industrial  training,  Massachusetts  seems 
to  be  anxious  for  legislative  treatment  of  the  problem.  A 
Commission  for  Industrial  Education  was  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  June,  1905.  Professor  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  who  has  been  greatly  imprest  with  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner’s  work  at  Munich,  is  chairman.  This  Commission 
has  carefully  investigated  local  and  foreign  methods,  has 
sought  to  cooperate  with  localities  in  establishing  public  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  coordinate,  where  possible,  with  existing  day 
high  schools,  with  a  plan  for  incorporating  in  the  curriculum 
the  special  industrial  education  locally  in  demand,  and  making 
annual  reports  to  the  legislature.  They  have  reached  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions:  That  there  is  a  strong  interest  among  the 
sociologists  and  educational  experts;  that  there  is  a  general 
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lack  of  definite  ideas  on  industrial  education;  that  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  our  present  school  system  does  not 
meet  the  exact  needs  of  the  great  body  of  children  of  the  state; 
and  that  both  wage-earners  and  manufacturers  are  practically 
and  specifically  interested  in  the  furthering  of  “  industrial 
intelligence.”  Furthermore,  that  the  state  should  aid  the 
locality  financially  in  the  matter;  that  children  should  not  be 
driven  directly  by  public  education  out  of  the  trades;  that 
such  schools  should  accept  none  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
that  industry  will  not  suffer  when  these  adolescents  are  re¬ 
cruited  for  schools;  that  manual  training  at  present  can  not 
fill  the  demand;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  Massachusetts  alone  over  twenty-five  thousand 
boys  of  adolescent  age  under  no  educational  tutelage  what¬ 
ever,  and  many  more  who  could  be  best  helped  by  this 
type  of  education,  these  schools  should  be  an  independent 
part  of  our  public  school  system,  and  that  the  fundamental 
ideas  underlying  the  movement  be  part  of  the  governmental 
educational  policy. 

The  chief  and  direct  bearing  of  this  whole  movement  is 
thus  directed  at  the  high  school’s  remodeling,  changing,  or 
supplementing  its  traditional  functions.  Some,  President  Eliot, 
C.  H.  Morse,  Hanus,  and  other  prominent  leaders  of  opinion, 
favor  an  independent  and  coordinate  institution,  furnishing 
the  needed  training  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population  whose 
destiny  is  decided  at  the  high  school  age,  and  whose  civic 
function  is  in  making  the  tone  of  the  great  artizan  class  bet¬ 
ter  thru  skill.  Others,  fearing  that  nearness  to  trade  ideals 
and  methods  endangers  the  idealizing  function  of  our  present 
democratically  planned  high  school,  propose  that  it  should 
adopt  a  six-year  course  plan,  with  many  electives,  preserving 
the  national  unit  idea  of  organization,  and  gradually  becoming 
better  adapted  in  a  conservative  way  to  the  concrete  needs  of 
modern  industrial  and  social  life. 

Far-reaching,  also,  must  be  the  effects  of  this  wave  of  edu¬ 
cational  influence  upon  the  whole  policy  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion.  Draper,  Eliot,  Hanus,  Sadler,  and  others  unite  in  urg¬ 
ing  that  somehow  the  new  type  of  elementary  school  be  far 
more  practical  and  constructive  in  its  curriculum,  pay  much 
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more  attention  to  physical  training  and  to  active  corporate 
life,  and  adopt  simpler  aims  as  to  the  more  literary  studies. 

As  regards  the  effect  desired  upon  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  such  men,  or  some  of  them,  feel  that,  as  at  present 
administered,  these  institutions  are  not  sufficiently  democratic; 
that  their  restrictions  in  the  way  of  admission  requirements 
tend  too  much  to  become  petty  and  academic,  forcing  the  lower 
educational  institutions  to  mold  their  policy  for  the  few,  rather 
than  the  many.  This  is,  of  course,  no  criticism  of  the  unique 
function  of  universities,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  that 
all  such  higher  educational  institutions  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  the  secondary  school  in  its  broad  but  necessarily 
more  superficial  work  of  adapting  itself  to  a  larger  con¬ 
stituency,  cut  off,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
from  legitimate  college  aspirations.  Those  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministering  systems  of  secondary  grade  feel  the  various  pres¬ 
sures,  the  call  to  develop  personality  and  economic  independ¬ 
ence,  to  produce  for  the  state  an  output  of  students  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially  safe,  and  to  preserve,  too,  the  humane  ele¬ 
ments.  Clearly,  in  all  countries  with  urbanized  population 
and  a  highly  developed  industrial  system,  the  further  education 
above  described,  continuing  elementary  work,  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  chief  educational  problems.  For  the  success 
of  this  far-reaching  movement  an  active  propaganda  in¬ 
spiring  the  industrial  classes  with  humane  industrial  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  social  ideal,  generally  improved  conditions  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  further  limitation  of  employment  of 
young  people  thru  the  pubescent  period,  are  absolute  essentials. 
This  applies,  naturally,  to  both  industrial  and  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  The  systematization  of  the  training  called  for,  and 
provision  for  properly  equipping  a  corps  of  teachers  for  this 
work  are  equally  essential,  and  also  possible  future  develop¬ 
ments.  The  opinion  of  many  is  that  to  protect  industrial 
training  from  extreme  measures,  the  safest  way  is  not  to 
house  it  in  independent  school  plants,  but  have  it  organically 
affiliated  with  the  present  system. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  CULTURE 

Direct  education  for  trade  is  comparatively  new  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  fear  that  there  may  be  deleterious 
effects  from  such  specialization.  The  following  doubts  are 
brought  continually  before  the  director  of  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

1.  Trade  instruction  tends  to  develop  narrow  views  of  life. 
Some  few  of  our  industrial  cities  have  unfortunate  economic 
conditions  which  force  girls  to  work  early  (fourteen  years). 
Trade  schools  may  aid  these  workers  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but 
can  not  be  considered  an  ideal  means  of  education. 

2.  Girls  who  are  obliged  to  be  thus  trained  are  defrauded 
of  the  good  cultural  education  of  the  public  schools,  which 
offer  equal  opportunities  to  all  and  should  be  the  heritage  of 
all. 

3.  Girls  who  are  thus  trained  for  trade  will  be  less  fitted 
for  domestic  life  than  those  of  the  more  favored  classes  who 
can  complete  their  education,  and  the  homes  will  suffer  in 
consequence.  Therefore,  if  there  must  be  such  schools,  one 
unalterable  requirement  of  the  instruction  should  be  direct 
preparation  for  homekeeping. 

The  experience  of  five  years  of  work  at  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  as  to  the  interests  and  ideals  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  it  and  the  evidence  which  has  come  from  the 
parents  of  the  girls  and  from  their  employers,  may  perhaps 
be  indicative  of  the  kind  of  results  which  are  possible  from 
such  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the 
academic  department  of  the  school  has  not  found  that  girls 
who  come  to  it  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the 
public  school  have  yet  gained  a  usable  basis  of  culture,  nor  in¬ 
deed  have  they  much  general  information  which  they  can 
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easily  turn  to  account.  Yet  in  some  sections  of  New  York 
City  the  larger  proportion  of  children  go  from  these  grades 
directly  to  work.  Such  education  as  these  children  have  al¬ 
ready  received  is  practically  useless,  unless  they  are  further 
instructed  in  its  application  to  their  lives.  The  trade  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  school,  connected  directly  with  the  academic  and 
the  art  work,  appeals  strongly  to  this  group,  and  opens  their 
eyes  to  the  value  of  subjects  which  before  seemed  useless  and 
burdensome.  In  a  month  or  two  they  are  roused  to  much 
mental  activity  in  geography,  history,  English,  and  civics,  and 
awake  rapidly  to  interests  which  tend  to  connect  them  with 
both  the  industrial  and  cultural  fields  of  study.  Contact  with 
these  children  would  indicate  that  the  public  school,  aiming 
at  the  consummation  of  its  work  in  the  eighth  year,  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  made  its  culture  studies  effective  for  those 
who  can  never  reach  the  higher  grades.  These  children  when 
they  come  first  to  the  school  are  uninterested  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  often  apparently  dull.  Yet  their  trade  work  opens  a 
new  and  unexpected  world  in  which  arithmetic,  history,  and 
English  are  seen  to  be  important  factors  in  battling  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  life.  Therefore  this  instruction,  supposed 
to  be  narrowing,  has  been  often  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
use  and  value  of  culture.  The  connection  of  former  study 
with  trade  efficiency  is  seen  uncertainly  at  first,  but  if  the  girls 
remain  from  six  to  eight  months  at  the  school,  they  steadily 
gain  broader  views.  For  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  higher 
grades  or  after  graduation,  the  public  school  instruction  has 
culminated,  and  the  foundation  of  culture  is  laid.  They  indeed 
have  less  need  for  so  much  special  training  and  awakening  as 
the  other  group,  but  they  seldom  have  any  desire  to  continue 
study  in  any  direction.  It  seems  too  remote  from  their  every¬ 
day  existence  and  from  such  aims  in  life  as  appeal  to  them. 
To  these  girls  the  glimpse  they  get  at  the  trade  school  of  their 
connection  with  the  great  movements  of  life,  such  as  the  in¬ 
dustries,  commercial  laws,  and  municipal  needs,  brings  inspira¬ 
tion  and  higher  ideals.  They  enter  with  spirit  into  discussions 
of  the  relation  of  employer  to  employed,  child-labor  laws,  city 
enactments  on  housing,  factory  inspection,  and  sanitary  con- 
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(lit ions.  They  begin  to  read  the  daily  papers,  to  talk  with 
other  working  girls,  and  to  gather  information  for  the  school 
on  matters  affecting  women.  For  these  wage-earners,  this 
connection  with  their  working  life  is  cultural.  Girls  of  this 
sort  are  usually  indifferent  to  the  value  of  a  general  education 
in  history,  literature,  or  kindred  subjects,  but  they  soon  learn 
to  recognize  such  a  value  in  the  thing  near  at  hand  which  they 
feel  is  worth  studying,  and  begin  to  be  conscious  of  their 
limitations  in  education.  They  desire  to  serve  on  committees 
and  in  clubs  for  furthering  the  cause  of  labor  and  on  the  stu¬ 
dent  council  which  assists  in  the  government  of  the  school. 
To  girls  who  will  be  a  part  of  the  working  army  of  New  York, 
the  only  culture  which  means  much  is  their  improved  ability 
to  cope  with  the  industrial  life  they  must  lead.  As  time  goes 
by  they  usually  acquire  an  added  dignity  of  deportment  and 
evince  an  increasing  and  lively  interest  in  matters  affecting 
the  industrial  world  outside  of  the  school,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  trade.  They  show  even  in  one  year  an  air  of  growing 
intelligence,  and  after  they  have  taken  positions  in  trade  they 
frequently  continue  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
improving  themselves.  While  the  need  of  self-support  is 
pressing  thus  upon  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  continued 
culture  courses  at  a  high  school  could  have  given  equal  inspira¬ 
tion  toward  the  utilization  of  their  education  in  bettering  the 
conditions  of  other  workers  as  well  as  their  own.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  their  trade  instruction  has  tended  to  broaden 
their  views  of  life,  and  not  to  narrow  them. 

The  school  has  anxiously  watched  the  effect  of  its  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  pupils,  for  it  desires  to  train  them  to  be  better 
women  in  the  homes  while  making  them  skilled  workers  in 
the  trade.  The  brief  time  of  preparation  which  is  possible  for 
such  girls  is  all  needed  for  a  satisfactory  training  for  the  trade 
alone;  it  is,  indeed,  too  short.  To  divide  a  few  months  or  a 
year  between  trade  work  and  domestic  instruction  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  cooking,  study  of  food  values,  food  preservation,  and 
wise  purchasing  would  have  been  fatal  to  both.  The  pressing 
requirement  with  this  class  of  young  wage-earners  is  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  living  wage,  which  should  be  at  least  five  dol- 
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lars  per  week.  This  amount  will  help  them  to  live  decently, 
and  thus  to  be  shielded  from  the  lurking  troubles  which  attend 
underpay.  The  untrained  girl  has  difficulty  in  obtaining  more 
than  three  dollars  when  she  enters  the  market.  Girls  who 
can  take  a  longer  time  for  their  trade  education  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  given  the  home  training,  but  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  has  faced  a  direct  problem  of  short  preparation  for  its 
students,  and  has  had  to  be  content  to  help  the  home  thru 
the  trade,  i.  e.,  in  the  development  of  character.  The  qualities 
needed  in  trade  are  the  same  as  those  which  elevate  the  home. 
Employers  ask  for  workers  who  are  reliable,  who  respect  au¬ 
thority,  who  are  honest  in  time,  in  work,  and  in  word.  The 
development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  a  difficult  task  to 
accomplish,  but  it  is  not  impossible  at  least  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion,  even  tho  the  poverty  of  the  students  necessarily 
limits  the  period  of  instruction.  A  trade  school  can  develop 
character,  and  consequently  the  better  homekeeper  is  born 
from  the  better  trade  worker. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  fear  for  the  effect 
of  trade  education  is  perhaps  threefold : 

1.  Their  view  of  what  the  aim  of  education  is. 

2.  Their  feeling  that  culture  comes  from  a  given  set  of 
studies  or  experiences. 

3.  The  narrow  view  they  have  of  what  a  trade  school  must 
of  necessity  be. 

Education  is  a  social  institution;  its  aim  is  to  prepare  all 
to  obtain  the  best  from  the  life  which  they  must  live  and  to 
give  their  best  to  it  again.  The  highest  type  of  education  can 
be  given  only  when  the  environment  of  the  students,  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  future  possibilities  of  their  lives  are  considered. 
Where  one  group  may  expand  with  joy  under  influences  of 
pure  culture,  another  will  be  unable  to  develop,  or  even  to 
grasp  the  beauty  or  utility  existent  in  such  subjects.  For  the 
latter  class  the  beginnings  of  education  are  in  the  problems  of 
the  daily  working  life,  and  must  begin  there.  Later  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  rise  step  by  step  to  higher  fields  of  thought  when  inter¬ 
est  appears.  The  ideals  of  one  group  can  not  be  given  to 
another  by  talking  about  them  or  even  by  bringing  them  in 
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contact  with  them,  but  only  by  awakening  desires  within  for 
them.  With  the  children  who  live  in  the  midst  of  work  and 
who  must  themselves  be  wage-earners,  economic  interests 
rather  than  cultural  may  be  the  best  opening  wedge  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  these  are  more  likely  to  arouse  in  them  a  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves.  From  general  so-called  culture  courses 
alone  dissatisfaction  and  dulness  will  often  result,  for  such 
material  is  not  directly  utilizable  by  those  whose  life  is  work. 

The  trouble  lies  to  some  extent  in  the  differing  opinions  of 
what  culture  is.  To  many  the  whole  duty  of  the  school  is  to 
develop  certain  intellectual  accomplishments.  Culture  of  this 
kind  is  passive,  but  that  which  makes  for  better  and  more  use¬ 
ful  lives  is  active.  It  is  of  the  dynamic  sort  which  stirs  to 
action.  Those  who  believe  in  the  former  kind  of  culture  con¬ 
sider  that  equal  opportunity  comes  from  providing  all  with  the 
same  information.  The  others  believe  that  the  only  culture 
which  is  worth  having  arouses  energy  and  ambition  in  the 
students  and  gives  also  the  immediate  opportunity  of  attaining 
it.  Both  classes  wish  life  to  be  enriched  by  education,  but 
they  differ  as  to  the  foundation  necessary  to  inspire  the  pupil 
to  higher  things.  Studies  which  will  cause  interest  in  the  well- 
to-do  child,  who  expects  to  continue  her  education  even  into 
the  university,  may  only  discourage  the  underfed,  physically 
unfit,  who  faces  a  speedy  entrance  into  the  working  world. 
This  latter  class  must  see  the  relation  between  their  studies 
and  the  life  they  know  in  order  that  any  self-activity  may  be 
aroused  in  them.  When  such  a  girl  sees  this  connection,  she 
goes  to  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  her  later  life  will  grasp 
at  culture  disdained  before.  The  desire  to  apply  her  education 
in  making  herself  able  to  gain  a  good  wage  may  be  a  higher 
step  in  culture  for  her  than  any  passive  accomplishment  in 
literature  or  art.  The  realization  that  the  ability  to  cope  with 
life  means  applied  education  tends  to  higher  aims  in  attain¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  the  world  recognizes  ability  in  terms  of 
money  often  means  a  standard  of  value,  and  not  merely  a 
mercenary  or  commercial  spirit.  Thus  a  step  upwards  may  be 
taken  when  lethargy  gives  way  to  the  ambition  to  become  a 
better  worker,  and  so  to  earn  better  housing,  clothing,  and  rec- 
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reation.  Such  a  girl  is  already  in  a  higher  class,  and  will  soon 
take  on  the  manners  and  virtues  which  are  part  of  her  ambi¬ 
tion.  Girls  who  leave  the  public  school  at  fourteen,  unable 
to  use  their  knowledge,  can  not  make  a  living  wage.  Their 
ability  lies  dormant,  discouragement  is  continual,  and  tempta¬ 
tions  lower  their  moral  tone.  A  trade  school  may  change  all 
life  for  them  and  stimulate  the  best  in  them,  so  that,  free 
from  the  degradation  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  bad,  ma¬ 
terial  side  of  her  life,  she  gradually  rises,  thru  cooperation 
with  her  neighborhood  in  societies  and  pleasures,  to  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  free  culture  in  settlements  and 
night  classes.  The  trade  school  has  made  her  an  economic 
factor,  and  has  also  given  her  a  knowledge  of  how  to  better 
her  condition  and  increase  her  happiness.  She  gets  a  real 
culture  from  such  experiences,  which  could  not  come  from 
mere  information  (no  matter  how  valuable)  where  no  inter¬ 
est  existed  in  receiving  it.  If  energy  comes  from  interest,  the 
converse  is  also  true. 

A  trade  school  or  vocational  education  in  the  public  school 
may  as  utterly  fail  in  inspiring  its  pupils  to  find  and  give  the 
best  in  life  as  have  the  majority  of  elementary  schools  in  the 
working  districts.  A  trade  school  has  a  particular  tempta¬ 
tion  to  resist  in  resting  satisfied  with  a  narrow  preparation  for 
life.  Neither  kind  of  education  need  fail :  both  kinds  have 
failed;  both  kinds  have  succeeded.  Success  or  failure  lies  in 
their  ideals,  their  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  their  adapting 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  ideal  trade 
school  must  make  it  a  fundamental  part  of  its  credo  that  it 
will  have  a  proper  blending  of  industrial  and  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  at  the  highest  point  that  the  students  who  attend  can 
grasp,  with  a  gradual  rise  to  higher  levels  as  the  students 
develop.  In  such  a  school  those  whose  environment,  as  well 
as  whose  future  aim,  is  work,  may  find  more  culture  than  in 
purely  academic  schools.  But  the  course  must  cause  the  child 
to  think  and  act  upon  vital  problems  of  which  she  recognizes 
the  value  as  important  to  her  individual  life.  She  must  work 
hard  of  her  own  volition,  and  the  former  idleness,  which  came 
from  lack  of  interest,  will  pass  away.  When  children  feel  that 
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work  counts,  they  are  no  longer  idlers.  A  school  that  can  fill 
its  students  with  energy  which  they  never  had  before,  which 
will  make  them  feel  an  interest  in  study,  which  gives  them  a 
better  grasp  of  their  life  problems,  is  educating  them.  The 
efficiency  they  gain  leads  to  self-control,  to  honesty  of  life, 
and,  finally,  to  character,  which  will  make  them  better  in  every 
part  of  the  life  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Industrial 
training  may  have  a  further  advantage  in  discovering  the  in¬ 
herent  capacity  of  the  working  girl.  When  this  force  is  re¬ 
leased,  if  her  health  will  allow,  she  will  forge  ahead,  grasping 
advantages  in  industry,  education,  and  economic  life.  That 
such  an  efficient  preparation  may  be  given  women  wage-earn¬ 
ers  for  life  has  been  proven  by  statistics  of  hundreds  of  girls 
placed  in  trade  after  a  training  at  the  Boston  and  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Trade  Schools. 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN 

Unter  den  bedeutenden  Mannern,  die  in  dem  soeben  ver- 
flossenen  Jahre  aus  dem  Kreise  der  Lebenden  geschieden 
sind,  ist  keiner,  der  in  weiten  Kreisen  Deutschlands  aufrich- 
tiger  betrauert  wird,  keiner,  dessen  Name  auch  ini^^sland  mit 
so  viel  Verehrung  und  Sympathie  genannt  wird  Friedrich 
Paulsen.  Denn  besonders  in  Amerika  und  England  gait  er 
mit  Recht  als  einer  der  edelsten  und  tiichtigsten  Vertreter  des 
deutschen  Gelehrtentums  und  der  akademischen  Lehrerschaft. 
In  seinem  Vaterlande  aber  hat  er  wahrend  der  letzten  zwei 
Jahrzehnte  seines  Lebens  eine  weite  und  segensreiche  Wirkung 
ausgeiibt,  und  es  ist  ihm  in  dieser  Hinsicht  kaum  einer  unter 
den  lebenden  Gelehrten  zur  Seite  zu  stellen.  Kein  Forscher 
von  fundamentaler  Bedeutung  und  in  seinen  theoretischen 
Ergebnissen  nicht  unbestritten,  war  er  mehr  als  ein  blosser 
Forscher  jemals  werden  kann:  ein  Popularphilosoph  im  edel¬ 
sten  Sinne  des  Wortes,  wie  wir  Deutschen  gerade  sie  seltner 
besessen  haben  als  die  Englander  und  die  Franzosen,  ein  Er- 
zieher  seines  Volks,  der  auf  das  offentliche  Leben,  ohne  ihm 
anzugehoren,  mildernd  und  klarend  eingewirkt  hat,  ein  treuer 
Warner,  ein  verstandnisvoller  und  gerechter  Beurteiler  seiner 
Zeit. 

Paulsens  Leben  ist  einfach  verlaufen  und  leicht  zu  uber- 
blicken.  Geboren  den  i6.  Juli,  1846,  zu  Langenhorn  in  Nord- 
friesland,  besuchte  er  von  1851  bis  1862  die  Volksschule  seines 
Heimatsortes  und  kam  dann,  von  dem  Pastor  des  Ortes  treff- 
lich  vorbereitet,  nach  Altona,  wo  er  bis  1866  Schuler  des 
“  Christianeums  ”  war.  Sodann  bezog  er  die  Universitat  Er¬ 
langen,  um  Theologie  zu  studieren,  siedelte  aber  nach  drei  Se- 
mestern  nach  Berlin  iiber  und  wandte  sich  hier  unter  Trende- 
lenburgs  und  Bonitz’  Leitung  dem  Studium  der  Philosophic 
zu.  Im  Jahre  1871  promovierte  er  auf  Grund  einer  Disserta- 
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tion  iiber  ethische  Fragen  und  habilitierte  sich  im  Juni  1875 
an  der  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat  mit  der  Schrift:  Ver- 
such  einer  Entimcklimgsgeschichte  der  Kantischen  Erkennt- 
nisthcorie.  Drei  Jahre  spater  wurde  er  zum  ausserordent- 
lichen,  1893  zum  ordentlichen  Professor  der  Philosophie  und 
Padagogik  ernannt.  Als  solcher  entfaltete  er  eine  bedeutende 
Wirksamkeit.  Im  Herbst  1877  hielt  er  zum  ersten  Mai  seine 
beriihmt  gewordene  Vorlesung  iiber  Padagogik.  Aus  den 
geschichtlichen  Studien,  die  sich  an  dieselben  kniipften,  ent- 
stand  seine  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den  deut- 
schen  Schiden  und  Universitdten  vom  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters 
bis  cur  Gegemvart,  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  den  klas- 
sischen  Unterricht,  (1885,  2.  Aufl.  1896).  Im  Jahre  1889 
folgte  sein  System  der  Ethik,  (7.  u.  8.  Aufl.  1906),  im 
Jahre  1902  die  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie,  (14.-16.  Aufl. 
1906),  im  Jahre  1902  das  Buch  uber  Die  Universitdten  und 
das  Universitdtsstudium.  Eine  nicht  geringe  Anzahl  kleine- 
rer  Schriften,  die  sich  hauptsachlich  padagogischen,  aber 
auch  politischen  und  wissenschaftlichen  Zeitfragen  zuwandten, 
erschienen  zvvischendurch. 

Personlich  ist  Paulsen  nur  selten  in  die  Oeffentlichkeit 
getreten.  Er  suchte  Sammlung  und  Stille.  Seinen  eigenen 
Kreis  fruchtbar  auszufiillen,  war  sein  Streben.  “  Ich  danke 
Gott  jeden  Tag,  dass  ich  mein  Reich  fur  mich  habe,”  hat  er 
einmal  dem  Verfasser  dieses  Artikels  gesagt.  Aeussere  Aus- 
zeichnungen  hat  er  niemals  gesucht  und  sparlich  erhalten.  In 
Steglitz  auf  dem  Fichteberg  bewohnte  er  mit  Gattin  und  Toch- 
tern  eine  kleine,  altmodische  traute,  im  Grunen  versteckte 
Villa.  Seiner  regelmassigen  Lehrtatigkeit,  schriftstellerischen 
Arbeiten,  dem  Leben  mit  seiner  Familie  und  dem  nachbarlichen 
Freundeskreis  waren  seine  Tage  und  Abende  gewidmet. 

Vor  nunmehr  drei  Jahren  kehrte  Paulsen  von  einer  Reise 
nach  Norwegen  krankelnd  zuruck.  Seitdem  verfielen  seine 
Krafte  langsam,  aber  unaufhorlich.  Weder  die  treue  Pflege 
seiner  Gattin,  noch  einige  Reisen  nach  dem  Siiden  vermochten 
sie  wieder  herzustellen.  Ohne  Schmerzen  zu  leiden,  siechte  er 
dahin.  Aber  bis  in  die  letzten  Tage  seines  Lebens  hinein  war 
er  unerniiidlich  tatig.  Je  mehr  ihn  sein  Zustand  nbtigte,  seine 
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amtliche  Wirksamkeit  einzuschranken,  desto  ofter  griff  er  zur 
Feder,  urn  in  Fragen  der  Erziehimg  und  des  offentlichen 
Lebens  seine  Meinung  auszusprechen.  Audi  seine  akade- 
mischen  Vorlesungen  hat  er,  wenn  auch  freilich  nur  mit  weni- 
gen  wochentlichen  Stunden,  bis  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode  durdi- 
gefiihrt.  Zu  Anfang  Juli  fuhlte  er,  dass  es  ihm  nicht  langer 
moglich  war,  offentlich  zu  sprechen.  Damals  schloss  er  seine 
letzte  Vorlesung  mit  Worten  des  Abschieds,  die  seine  Horer 
tief  erschiitterten.  Aber  vor  wie  nach  blieb  er  fur  seine 
Schuler  wie  seine  Freunde  zuganglich  und  teilnehmend,  ein 
treuer  Berater  und  klarer  Beurteiler.  Das  letzte  Gliick  fiir 
ihn  war,  dass  er  zu  Anfang  August  die  Vermahlung  seiner 
altesten  Tochter  mit  einem  seiner  Lieblingsschiiler  erleben 
konnte.  Wenige  Tage  spater  verliessen  ihn  die  Krafte  und  das 
Bewusstsein  vollig.  In  der  Nacht  vom  14.  bis  15.  August  v,  J. 
ist  er  gestorben. 

Paulsen  war  ein  friesischer  Bauernsohn,  und  wer  die  nieder- 
deutsche  Rasse  kennt,  der  weiss,  was  damit  gesagt  ist.  Etwas 
Bedachtiges,  eine  gewisse  Schwere  ist  ihren  Menschen  eigen. 
Aber  sie  sind  voll  gediegener  Kraft  und  Tiichtigkeit.  Ihr  Sinn 
ist  nach  innen  gekehrt;  alles  Laute,  Larmende,  alles  Schil- 
lernde,  Glanzende  liegt  ihnen  fern.  So  auch  Paulsen.  Er  hat 
sich  allmahlich  entwickelt,  langsam  zur  Bedeutung  durcli- 
gerungen,  und  diese  Bedeutung  liegt  zu  einem  grossen  Teil 
darin,  dass  er  als  ein  ruhiger  und  gerechter  Beobachter  und 
Richter  in  den  Streit  aufgeregter  Parteien  trat  und  mit 
ernstem  Nachdruck,  aber  ohne  Larm  und  Leidenschaft  seine 
Meinung  sagte.  Dem  entsprach  seine  Eigenart  als  Schrift- 
steller  wie  als  Lehrer.  Sein  Stil  ist  hochst  einfach  und  schliclit, 
aber  klar  und  sachlich;  jedes  Streben  nach  Effekt  liegt  ihm 
fern.  Auch  auf  dem  Katheder  war  er  kein  glanzender  Red- 
ner;  er  sprach  langsam  und  bedachtig,  aber  eindrucksvoll  und 
einleuchtend.  Er  riss  nicht  hin,  er  uberraschte  nicht,  aber  was 
mehr  ist  als  das,  er  iiberzeugte. 

Als  Philosoph  ist  Paulsen  von  der  Beschaftigung  mit  er- 
kenntnistheoretischen  Fragen  ausgegangen,  und  er  hat  sich 
wie  die  meisten  seiner  philosophischen  Zeitgenossen  zunachst 
an  Kant  angeschlossen.  Er  ist  einer  der  Fuhrer  der  Bewegung 
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geworden,  die  von  der  Erneuerung  der  Kantischen  Lehre  aus 
der  deutschen  Philosophic  neues  Leben  eingeflosst  und  in  weiten 
Kreisen  unserer  Gebildeten  das  erstorbene  Interesse  fiir  philo- 
sophische  Fragen  wieder  belebt  hat.  Seine  Vorlesungen  zur 
Einfuhrimg  in  die  Philosophie  und  das  aus  ihnen  entstan- 
dene  gleichnamige  Buch,  das  bis  in  die  jiingste  Gegenwart 
hinein  in  aussergewohnlich  zahlreichen  Auflagen  erschienen 
ist,  haben  in  vielen  Tausenden  von  Jitnglingen  und  Mannern 
die  Teilnahme  und  das  Verstandnis  fur  philosophische  Fragen 
und  Anschauungen  wachgerufen.  Indem  er  die  Ansatze  zu 
einer  positiven,  im  streng  kritischen  Sinne  miisste  man  sagen 
metaphysischen  Weltanschauung,  welche  die  Kantische  Lehre 
enthalt,  besonders  betont,  gelangt  er  zu  der  Grundansicht  eines 
psychophysischen  Parallelismus,  wie  ihn  in  der  modernen 
Philosophie  zuerst  Fechner  und  dann  gleichfalls  im  An- 
schlusse  an  Kant  Friedrich  Albert  Lange,  in  England  gleich- 
zeitig  Herbert  Spencer,  gelehrt  hat.  Von  ihnen  unterscheidet 
sich  Paulsen  durch  die  starke  Betonung  des  voluntaristischen 
Elements.  Er  beriihrt  sich  hier  in  manchen  Punkten  mit 
Schopenhauer,  dem  er  denn  auch  als  einer  der  ersten  unter 
den  “  ziinftigen  ”  Philosophen  warme  Anerkennung  aus- 
gesprochen  hat,  ohne  doch  seine  Lehre  selbst  zu  ubernehmen 
Oder  seinen  Pessimismus  zu  teilen.  Aber  wie  ihm  in  der 
Betrachtung  der  Welt  und  des  Alenschen  das  Willensleben 
der  eigentlich  entscheidende  Faktor  war,  so  zog  es  ihn  von 
vornherein  zu  dem  praktischen  Problem  der  Philosophie. 
Schon  seine  Dissertation  war  ethischen  Fragen  gewidmet,  und 
so  ist  es  denn  auch  vor  allem  seine  Ethik,  die  ihn  in  den  weite- 
sten  Kreisen  Deutschlands,  aber  auch  Englands  und  Amerikas 
beruhmt  gemacht  hat.  Das  Buch  ist  mit  seinen  Vorziigen  und 
Schranken  fiir  den  Denker  Paulsen  charakteristisch.  Keine 
unerhbrten  neuen  Gedanken,  kein  eigentlicher  Tiefsinn,  kein 
hinreissender  Schwung  kennzeichnen  es,  wohl  aber  lichtvolle 
Klarheit  der  Lebensauffassung,  nachdrucksvoller  Ernst  der 
Ueberzeugung  und  eine  Denkweise,  die  das  praktische  Leben 
und  seine  Bedurfnisse  iiberall  im  Auge  behalt  und  aus  allge- 
meinen  Gesichtspunkten  beleuchtet.  So  hat  das  Buch  das 
ethische  Denken  vieler  Menschen  gelautert  und  befruchtet,  in 
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einem  Sinne,  der  den  wackersten  Antriebeii  unserer  Zeit  und 
unseres  Volkes  entspricht. 

Die  praktische  Richtung  Paulsens  betatigte  sich  nun  aber 
vor  allem  auf  dem  besonderen  Gebiete  der  Padagogik,  und  bier 
ist  sie  zur  unmittelbarsten  und  fruchtbarsten  Wirkung  gelangt. 
Auch  hier,  und  hier  noch  entschiedener  als  in  den  philosophi- 
schen  Fachern,  gewann  er  aus  geschichtlicher  Orientierung  eine 
feste  Stellung  zur  Gegenwart  und  ihren  Fragen.  Seine  Ge- 
schichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  ist  eben  in  dieser  Hinsicht 
ein  vorbildliches  Werk.  Zum  ersten  Male  stellte  es  die  Ent- 
wicklung  des  deutschen  gelehrten  Schulvvesens  in  ihrem  in- 
neren  Zusammenhang  wie  in  dem  der  allgemeinen  Kulturbe- 
vvegung  dar,  auf  Quellenforschung  gestiitzt  und  von  geschicht- 
lichen  Gesichtspunkten  geleitet.  Aber  noch  wesentlicher  ist, 
dass  diese  Darstellung  nur  die  Grundlage  bildete,  um  die  prak- 
tischen  Streit fragen,  die  das  deutsche  Schulwesen  bevvegten, 
von  hier  aus  zu  beurteilen  und  zu  entscheiden. 

Durch  eine  lange  Tradition  war  der  Zutritt  zur  Universitat 
an  die  Absolvierung  des  humanistischen  Gymnasiums  ge- 
kniipft,  und  die  Kenntnis  der  klassischen  Sprachen  gait  als 
unerlassliche  Vorbedingung  fiir  das  wissenschaftliche  Studium 
in  alien  Fakultaten.  Im  Laufe  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  nun 
batten  die  Naturwissenschaften  einerseits,  die  lebenden 
Sprachen  anderseits  an  Wichtigkeit  fiir  die  Kultur  bestandig 
gewonnen,  und  in  natiirlicher  Folge  davon  batten  sich  die 
“  realistischen  ”  Lehranstalten,  welche  diese  modernen  Facher 
in  den  Mittelpunkt  des  Unterrichts  stellen,  zu  immer  grosserer 
Bedeutung  entwickelt.  Die  Vertreter  dieser  Anstalten  f order- 
ten  auch  fiir  ihre  Abiturienten  den  Zutritt  zur  Universitat; 
die  Verfechter  der  humanistischen  Bildung  dagegen  hielten 
schroff  und  ausschliesslich  an  dem  Privilegium  des  klassischen 
Gymnasiums  fest.  Der  “  Schulstreit,’’  seit  den  yoer  Jahren 
allmahlich  entglommen,  war  durch  die  verfehlte  Bonitzsche 
Schulreform  von  1882  zu  hellen  Flammen  entfacht,  und  die 
Schlagworte:  Hie  Humanismus,  hie  Realismus  erfullten  die 
Fachkreise  und  erregten  das  weitere  Publikum. 

In  diese  Zeit  fallt  das  erste  Erscheinen  von  Friedrich  Paul¬ 
sens  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts.  Selten  ist  ein  wis- 
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senschaftliches  Werk  im  richtigeren  Augenblick  erschienen, 
selten  hat  es  so  unmittelbares  und  lebhaftes  Aufsehen  erregt. 
Auf  der  einen  Seite  fand  der  Verfasser  die  freudigste  Zu- 
stimmung,  auf  der  anderen  grimmigste  Gegnerschaft,  die  vor 
persdnlicher  Verunglimpfung  nicht  zuriickschreckte.  Ueberall 
aber  hatte  man  das  Gefiihl,  dass  hier  eine  Erscheinung  vorliege, 
mit  der  im  Guten  und  Bdsen  zu  rechnen  sei. 

Fragen  wir,  was  dem  Werke  diesen  Erfolg  verschaffte,  so 
ist  es  vor  allem  die  schon  bezeichnete  Tatsache,  dass  die  Kritik, 
die  sich  gegen  die  bestehenden  Zustande,  die  sich  insbesondere 
gegen  die  bevorrechtigte  Stellung  des  humanistischen  Gymna¬ 
siums  richtete,  hier  zum  ersten  Mai  auf  die  breite  Grundlage 
einer  umfassenden  und  geschichtlichen  Forschung  und  Darst el- 
lung  gestiitzt  auftrat,  dass  die  Urteile  und  Vorschlage  Paul¬ 
sens  nicht  aus  dem  Zufall  persdnlicher  Neigungen  und  Erfah- 
rungen,  noch  viel  weniger  aus  den  Schlagworten  erhitzter 
Parteien,  sondern  aus  einem  umfassenden  Ueberblick  iiber  die 
geschichtliche  Entwicklung  erwachsen  waren.  Paulsen  durfte 
in  der  Tat  fiir  sich  in  Anspruch  nehmen,  dass  seine  Tendenz 
“die  Tendenz  der  geschichtlichen  Bew^ung  selber war. 
Sein  Endurteil  kam  bei  aller  Massigung  im  wesentlichen  doch 
darauf  hinaus,  dass  sich  die  einseitig  klassische  Bildung  iiber- 
lebt  habe,  dass,  wie  es  gleich  auf  den  ersten  Seiten  des  Vor- 
worts  heisst,  “  der  gelehrte  Unterricht  bei  den  modernen  Vdl- 
kern  sich  immer  mehr  einem  Zustand  annahert,  in  welchem 
er  aus  den  Mitteln  der  eigenen  Erkenntnis  und  Bildung  dieser 
Volker  bestritten  werden  wird,”  dass  wir  uns  der  Notwendig- 
keit  auf  die  Dauer  nicht  entziehen  konnen,  “  die  humanistische 
Bildung,  welche  wir  mit  den  Mitteln  der  alten  Sprache  zu 
erreichen  vergeblich  ringen,  mit  andern  Mitteln  zu  gewinnen.” 
Es  ist  das  Ideal  einer  modernen  und  nationalen  Bildung,  das 
hier  aufgerichtet  und  verfochten  wird;  siegte  aber  dieses,  so 
war  es  um  die  gegenwartige  Gestalt  des  hoheren  Unterrichts- 
wesens,  zum  mindesten  um  die  bevorrechtigte  Stellung  des  hu¬ 
manistischen  Gymnasiums  geschehen.  Paulsen  forderte  “  den 
Uebergang  von  der  altsprachlich-humanistischen  zu  einer 
deutsch-humanistischen  Gelehrtenschule  ”  und  neigte  offenbar 
zu  der  Ansicht,  dass  sich  die  zukiinftige  Gestaltung  dieser 
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Schule  eher  aus  den  realistischen  als  aus  den  humanistischen 
Anstalten  entwickeln  werde.  Unsere  Lebensbedingungen  und 
unsere  geistigen  Bediirfnisse  haben  sich  seit  Beginn  des  iQten 
Jahrhunderts  von  Grund  auf  geandert.  “  Es  gibt  heute,”  sagt 
Paulsen,  “  was  damals  nicht  der  Fall  war,  eine  selbstandige 
nioderne  Wissenscliaft  und  Philosophic,  und  eine  aus  dem 
Eigenleben  der  modernen  Volker  erwachsene  Literatur  und 
Geistesbildung.  Und  die  antike  Philosophic,  Wissenschaft  und 
Literatur,  die  damals  die  eigene  vertrat  und  als  einzige  in  alien 
Schulen  gelehrt  wurde,  ist  historisch  geworden.  Aus  dieser 
Sachlage  musste  sich  friiher  oder  spater  eine  Bewegung  er- 
geben,  welche  darauf  ausgeht,  die  wissenschaftliche  und  litera- 
rische  Bildung  der  Schuler  uberhaupt  nicht  mehr  oder  doch 
nicht  wesentlich  auf  das  klassiche  Altertum  zu  griinden.”  Diese 
Bewegung  ist  im  Zuge,  sie  wird  schwerlich  Halt  machen,  ehe 
sie  ihr  Ziel  erreicht  hat.  Die  Gymnasien  haben  sich  der  neuen 
Lage  der  Dinge  noch  wenig  angeeignet,  “  sie  halten  an  den 
Sprachen  und  Literaturen  des  Altertums  noch  als  einem  ziir 
Bildung  unentbehrlichen  Hauptstiick  fest,  aber  auch  sie  haben 
die  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen  und  ebenso  auch  die 
neuen  Wissenschaften  in  ihren  Kursus  aufgenommen.  Und 
dazu  sind  neben  der  alten  Form  des  Gymnasiums  neue  ent- 
standen,  welche  die  Bildung  Hirer  Schuler  uberhaupt  nicht 
mehr  auf  das  klassiche  Altertum  griinden.” 

Was  nun  Paulsen  praktisch  forderte,  war  nicht  etwa  die 
Aufhebung  oder  auch  nur  eine  entschiedene  Umwandlung  der 
humanistischen  Gymnasien,  sondern  die  Freiheit  der  Ent- 
wicklung  fiir  die  neueren  Schulformen.  Seit  dem  Erscheinen 
seines  Buches  gait  er  als  das  geistige  Haupt  derer,  welche  die 
Gleichberechtigung  der  realistischen  mit  der  humanistischen 
Schule  verlangten,  und  es  ist  in  erster  Reihe  sein  Verdienst, 
wenn  diese  Forderung  durchgesetzt  worden  ist.  Paulsen  hat 
durch  seine  Anschauungen  wie  diirch  seine  Personlichkeit 
einen  starken  Einfluss  auf  den  Ministerialdirektor  Althoff 
gewonnen,  der  ihm  soeben  in  den  Tod  nachgefolgt  ist,  und 
diesem  Staatsmann,  dem  hervorragendsten,  der  seit  Jahrzehn- 
ten  ini  preussischen  Kultusministerium  gewirkt  hat,  ist  es 
gelungen,  im  ersten  Jahre  des  neuen  Jahrhunderts  die  Neuord- 
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nung  in  Paulsens  Sinne  herbeizufiihren  und  dadurch  einen  | 

entscheidenden  Fortschritt  in  der  Entwicklung  unseres  Unter-  i: 

richtswesens  anzubahnen.  I 

Und  wie  in  diesem  Falle,  so  war  Paulsens  Streben  bestandig 
darauf  gerichtet,  die  Gestaltung  der  Schule  im  Sinne  der 
modernen  Weltanschauung  und  Wissenschaft  zu  beeinflussen, 
den  Zwiespalt,  der  bei  uns  in  Deutschland  vielfach  zwischen 
Universitat  und  Schule  klafift,  zu  uberbriicken.  Immer  wieder, 
und  bis  in  seine  letzten  Lebenstage  hinein,  wandte  er  sich 
praktischen  Fragen  des  Lehrplans  und  der  Unterrichtsgestal-  ] 

tung  zu;  iiberall  war  es  die  Freiheit  der  Entwicklung,  die  i 

Beriicksichtigung  der  modernen  Geistesbediirfnisse,  die  er 
verfocht.  So  forderte  er  als  einer  der  ersten  in  Deutschland 
die  Einfiihrung  des  biologischen  Unterrichts,  so  ist  er  noch 
vor  kurzem  fur  ein  gewisses  Mass  von  Wahl  freiheit  in  den 
oberen  Gymnasialklassen  eingetreten,  so  fiir  die  Vereinfa- 
cliung  der  Abiturientenpriifung.  Aber  zugleich  wandte  er  sich 
gegen  die  mancherlei  Extreme,  gegen  die  iibertriebenen  oder 
radikalen  Forderungen,  die  innerhalb  und  ausserhalb  der 
Schulkreise  in  den  letzten  Jahren  so  vielfach  erhoben  werden. 

Ein  praktischer  Blick  und  die  naturliche  Neigung  zu  Mass- 
halten  verbinden  sich  bei  ihm  durchweg  mit  dem  Sinn  fiir  das 
Wunschenswerte  und  Ideale. 

Die  geschilderte  Wirksamkeit  ging  selbstverstandlich  nicht 
nur  von  seinen  Biichern  aus.  Seine  Lehrtatigkeit  an  der  Ber¬ 
liner  Universitat,  die  mehr  als  drei  Jahrzehnte  umfasste,  legte 
die  eigentliche  Grundlage  dazu.  Seine  Vorlesungen  iiber  Pa- 
dagogik,  die  er  alljahrlich  wiederholte,  haben  bei  vielen  kiinf- 
tigen  Lehrern  zum  ersten  Mai  Verstandnis  und  Interesse  fiir 
piidagogisches  Denken  wachgerufen.  Vor  allem  aber  trug 
seine  popularschriftstellerische  und  journalistische  Tatigkeit 
seine  Anschauungen  in  weite  Kreise.  Mit  der  Sachlichkeit 
und  dem  Wissen  des  Gelehrten  verband  sich  bei  ihm  die  Klar- 
heit  und  Eindringlichkeit  seiner  Darstellung,  der  Reiz  eines 
hochst  personlichen  Stils,  in  dem  sich  der  Charakter  des  Man- 
nes  iiberall  ausspricht:  ruhige  Besonnenheit,  verstandnisvolle 
Gerechtigkeit,  nachdrucksvoller  Ernst.  So  hat  er  sich  uber 
eine  grosse  Anzahl  von  Fragen,  welche  die  Zeit  bewegen,  nicht 
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nur  padagogische  und  allgemein  wissenschaftliche,  sondern 
auch  praktische,  politische  und  kirchliche  verbreitet,  und  wie  er 
ein  Freund  der  Realbildung  war,  ohne  den  Humanismus  zu 
unterschatzen,  so  wusste  er  die  Eigenart  und  die  Bedeutung 
des  Katholizismus  zu  wiirdigen,  ohne  irgendwelche  Schwache 
dem  Ultramontanismus  gegeniiber  zu  zeigen.  Aus  der  wis- 
senschaftlichen  Erkenntnis  schdpfte  er  die  Objektivitat,  mit 
der  er  Leben  und  Wirklichkeit  betrachtete.  Aber  diese  wurde 
bei  ihm  niemals  zu  unentschiedener  Beschaulichkeit ;  es  war 
etwas  Tatkraftiges,  Praktisches  in  ihm,  eine  gewisse  Wucht 
der  Ueberzeugung,  die,  niemals  eng  und  unduldsam,  doch 
immer  zu  entschiedener  Betatigung  drangte. 

Ueberall,  als  Lehrer  wie  als  Schriftsteller,  zeigt  Paulsen 
dieselbe  vorbildliche  Eigenart :  ein  ebenso  massvoller  wie 
charaktervoller  Verfechter  der  geistigen  Freiheit  und  des 
erzieherischen  Fortschrittes,  den  seine  geschichtliche  Bildung 
gelehrt  hat,  Gerechtigkeit  zu  iiben,  ohne  doch  seinen  Ueber- 
zeugungen  untreu  zu  werden,  und  der  aus  der  Kenntnis  der 
Vergangenheit  die  sichere  Richtung  fiir  die  Zukunft  schopft. 
So  hat  er  unter  uns  gestanden  und  gerichtet,  und  so  wird  sein 
Name  in  der  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Bildung,  mehr  noch 
als  in  der  der  Philosophie,  unvergesslich  bleiben. 

Rudolf  Lehmann 

Posen  Akadkmie 
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DISCUSSIONS 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  time  usually  comes  in  growing  organizations  when  it 
becomes  advisable  to  readjust  them  to  meet  the  needs  for 
which  they  were  created.  The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  and  is  now  the  great  nationalizing  force  in 
American  education.  The  issues  in  the  educational  field  today 
are  in  many  things  different  from  what  they  were  even 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  period  of  profitable  expansion  of  departments  probably 
has  reached  its  limit.  Unification,  rather  than  diversification, 
should  now  attract  our  attention.  Fundamentals  should  be 
kept  in  the  active  consciousness  of  all  leaders  in  human 
endeavor.  Temporary  attractiveness  of  minor  issues  should 
not  lead  us  away  from  the  purjxDses  for  which  we  educate. 
While  we  should  encourage  all  branches  of  special  education, 
we  should  be  mindful  of  the  need  of  general  culture  and  train¬ 
ing  as  the  point  from  which  to  start  in  preparing  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  specialization. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments  of  the  National  Education  Association.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  persons  with  a  broad  outlook  and  wide 
experience  might  well  be  appointed  to  formulate  and  submit 
plans  which  shall  reflect  the  best  experience  and  philosophy, 
that  waste  of  effort  and  needless  repetition  may  be  avoided, 
and  that  we  may  keep  our  feet  on  solid  ground  as  we  move 
on  amidst  conflicting  interests  and  varying  practises  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  shape,  thru  our  powerful  body,  the  ideas  that  shall 
control  the  destiny  of  the  American  people. 

I.  C.  McNeill 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
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THE  SPRINGS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTER 


Whether  he  will  or  no,  and  from  whatever  source  his  per¬ 
sonal  dispositions  may  be  derived,  an  Australian  can  not  with¬ 
hold  a  word  of  comment  upon  the  remarkable  article  on  the 
“  Springs  of  Australian  character,”  printed  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Educational  Review.  I  ask  leave  only  to 
refer  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  a  subtle  antagonism 
between  the  culture  and  traditions  derived  from  England  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dawn  of  a  sense  of  Australian  nationality 
on  the  other.  “  The  older  school  looked  backwards  always 
to  the  motherland;  the  younger  one,  springing  from  a  stock 
which  was  never  too  much  in  love  with  what  it  had  left  be¬ 
hind,  cranes  forward  eagerly  to  a  time,  not  far  distant  to  its 
eyes,  when  Australia  will  take  rank  among  the  Powers  as 
one  of  themselves.”  It  is  not  of  Australian  political  inde¬ 
pendence  that  I  would  speak,  altho,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
single  individual  is  of  interest,  a  priori  and  historical  reasons 
have  convinced  me  that  the  only  ultimate  alternative  will  be 
some  form  of  imperial  federation,  which  would  involve  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  English  constitution  for  which  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe,  but  which  England  may  one  day  be  willing  to  effect 
in  the  interests  of  imperial  unity.  In  the  meantime  Australia 
is  politically  loyal,  but  culturally  she  begins  to  be  rebellious 
against  a  control  that  is  partly  external,  altho  it  doubtless 
aims  at  the  people’s  good. 

Australia  has  a  confident  literature  of  her  own,  but  her 
dominant  literary  traditions  continue  to  be  British.  Such  a 
condition  is  always  anomalous,  and  the  verdict  of  posterity 
is  ever  with  the  Chaucer  or  the  Lessing  who  marshals  the 
forces  of  an  intense  national  spirit  against  the  diminished 
power  of  a  remoter  culture.  It  is  true  that  local  Australian 
literature,  with  all  its  vigor  and  truth,  has  a  character  of 
melancholy  and  lonesomeness,  and  has  more  to  say  of  the 
vast  interior  emptinesses  than  the  joys  and  beauties  of  typical 
urban  life.  But  I  believe  that  the  external  ground  of  these 
limitations  is  the  inertia  of  provincialism.  The  dominant  cul¬ 
ture,  the  dominant  education  of  the  Australian  colonies  is 
still  dictated  by  voices  from  oversea.  From  the  universities 
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of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  oligarchically  administered,  Aus¬ 
tralian  professors  and  more  definitely  Australian  interests 
are  quietly  excluded.  No  course  in  Australian  history  or 
literature  is  given  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  An  able  and 
cultured  ring  of  English  and  Scottish  professors,  relying  upon 
Oxford  and  Glasgow  traditions,  has  the  academic  situation 
easily  in  hand.  A  similar  British  influence  dominates  aristo¬ 
cratic  society  from  the  vantage  ground  of  Government  House. 
The  great  secondary  schools,  officered  by  English  head¬ 
masters,  and,  in  part,  by  English  undermasters,  do  not  oppose 
a  national  Australian  culture,  but  disregard  it;  and  even  the 
state  school  systems  in  several  colonies  have  thought  it  wise 
to  introduce  British  educational  “  experts,”  tho  Britain,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  the  field  of  elementary  education,  needs  them 
somewhat  more  than  Australia.  This  literary  phase  of  the 
opposition  of  the  two  fundamental  dispositions  in  Australian 
character  will  presumably  end  in  the  victory  of  an  Australian 
Lessing,  but  in  the  meantime,  an  Australian  has  to  go  abroad 
to  realize  what  his  country  loses  by  even  the  nominal,  indirect, 
and  sympathetic  tutelage  under  which  it  flourishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  the  plan  of  introducing  “  new  blood  ” 
into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  colonies  may  readily  be  admitted, 
and  is  only  limited  by  the  tendency  of  the  “  new  blood  ”  to  be 
conservative  rather  than  progressive,  authoritative  rather  than 
stimulating,  exclusive  rather  than  democratic,  imperial  rather 
than  national. 

Percival  R.  Cole 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


CO-EDUCATION  AGAIN 

T 0  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  January,  Dr.  Sachs  said, 
Mrs.  Olin  contends  that  according  to  my  statement  the 
women  students  of  the  Wisconsin  University  afford  a  ‘  serious 
menace  in  the  presence  of  many  .  .  .  who  have  no  serious 
purpose,  who  attend  to  win  social  prestige.’  What  I  did  say 
was  this :  ‘  There  must  be  grave  occasion  for  doubt  when  the 
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president  of  a  co-educational  university  like  President  Van 
Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  points  out  a  serious  menace  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  like  his,  who 
have  no  serious  purpose,’  etc.  I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
Review,  whether  in  view  of  the  animus  that  prompted  the 
suppression  of  the  italicized  vvords,  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a 
fair  argument.” 

May  I  trespass  upon  your  courtesy  to  refer  the  readers  of 
the  Review  who  are  interested  in  “  fair  argument,”  without 
reference  to  the  subject  which  has  been  under  discussion,  to 
my  statement  on  p.  504  of  the  Review  for  December  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Dr.  Sachs  said,  ‘We  are  not  likely  often  to  get  dis¬ 
tinct  admissions  from  within  co-educational  institutions  that 
the  promiscuous  student  body  sometimes  falls  quite  short  of 
ideal  conditions.  There  must  be  grave  occasion  for  doubt 
when  the  president  of  a  co-educational  university  like  Chan¬ 
cellor  [the  word  originally  used  by  Dr.  Sachs]  Van  Hise,  of 
Wisconsin,  points  out  a  serious  menace  in  the  presence  of 
many  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  like  his,  who  have  no 
serious  purpose,  who  attend  to  win  social  prestige;  there  is  a 
tendency,  he  says,  to  regard  as  successful  the  one  who  is 
attractive  to  the  young  men ;  social  availability  is  regarded  by 
many  young  women  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  college  career, 
rather  than  intellectual  leadership.” 

It  is  seen  above  that  there  was  no  “  suppression  ”  of  the 
words  italicized  by  Dr.  Sachs  in  my  presentation  of  his  state¬ 
ment;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  omitted  the  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  women  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  made. 
Neither  my  animus  nor  opinion  is  of  interest  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  world,  but  I  believe  that  the  facts  I  have  presented  have 
some  bearing  upon  conclusions  from  the  expert  testimony 
relied  upon  by  Dr.  Sachs. 

Helen  R.  Olin 

Madison,  Wis. 
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REVIEWS 

Vorlesungen  zur  Einfiihrung  in  die  experimentelle  Padagogik  und  ihre 
psychologische  Grundlagen — Von  Ernst  Meumann,  O.  Professor  der 
Philosophic  in  Munster  i.  W.  Vol.  I.  Leipzig,  Englemann,  1908. 
xviii  +  555  p. 

This  work  is  very  welcome  as  an  extensive  collection  of  the 
data  of  experimental  work  in  child  psychology  and  in  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  as  a  systematic  treatise ;  the 
author  reserves  that  for  another,  more  comprehensive  work. 
It  is  intended  as  an  introduction,  for  teachers,  to  the  use  of 
psychological  experiment  in  the  solution  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  and  is  devoted,  in  no  small  measure,  to  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  such  study  attractive,  and  to  showing  the  precise  lines 
along  which  the  experiments  should  progress.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  for  the  introduction  of  the  experimental 
method,  and  for  distrusting  statements,  new  or  old,  which 
are  not  based  on  precise  observations.  Too  long  has  the  art 
of  teaching  rested  on  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  the 
individual  teacher,  aided  only  by  an  educational  science  con¬ 
sisting  of  definitions  and  authoritative  rules,  the  reasons  for 
which  could  not  be  seen  by  those  who  followed  them.  What 
we  need,  first  of  all,  is  a  knowledge  of  facts  regarding  educa¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  facts  regarding  the  child,  his  de¬ 
velopment  and  capacity,  his  reaction  to  the  subjects,  methods, 
and  conditions  of  the  school.  Experimental  pedagogy  refers 
all  questions  back  to  the  child,  the  child  as  experimentally 
known.  Great  have  been  the  errors  in  the  past  of  those  who, 
like  Rousseau,  sought  to  penetrate  the  child  mind  by  an  effort 
of  imagination,  or  who,  like  Herbart  and  Froebel,  deduced  it 
from  general  principles.  A  science  of  education  that  is  based 
on  facts  will  be  freed  from  mystery;  the  individual  teacher,  if 
intelligent  and  well-instructed,  will  know  the  reason  for  the 
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practical  rules  and  regulations  which  he  applies;  and  thus  the 
intellectual  standing  of  the  profession  will  be  raised.  Such  is 
the  author’s  opening  argument. 

The  problems  to  be  experimentally  treated  are  classed  under 
four  great  heads :  mental  development,  individual  differences, 
the  child’s  manner  of  work,  and  didactics,  including  his  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  school  subjects. 

In  the  chapter  on  mental  development  in  general,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  mental  to  physical  development  is  considered,  and  the 
results  of  anthropometric  studies  of  children  are  sketched.  In 
regard  to  the  nature  of  mental  development,  the  following 
interesting  generalization  is  made:  from  the  time  of  entering 
school  to  adult  life,  there  is  no  appearance  of  entirely  new 
capacities,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  every 
mental  performance;  there  is  a  change  in  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  different  mental  abilities,  so  that  some  functions  which 
are  subordinate  in  the  child  come  to  be  dominant  in  the  adult ; 
and  there  are  also  qualitative  changes  in  the  interests  and  guid¬ 
ing  ideas  which  determine  the  direction  of  perception  and 
thought.  The  development  of  special  abilities  is  treated  in 
detail;  space  can  be  taken  here  only  for  citing  a  few  isolated 
facts  which  may  serve  to  show  the  value  of  the  experimental 
method,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  at  all  be  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  common  observation.  The  cliild’s  attention  is  not 
only  more  unstable  than  that  of  the  adult,  but  it  is  also  slower 
in  adapting  itself  to  a  task  (p.  92).  The  child’s  power  of 
memorizing,  of  learning  by  rote,  is,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  much  less  than  that  of  the  adult,  providing  only  the 
adult  takes  a  little  time  to  get  back  into  practise  in  this  sort 
of  work  (p.  192).  The  power  of  memorizing  increases  up  to 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of 
what  has  been  memorized  is  best  in  quite  young  children,  and 
decreases  with  age  (p.  196).  Similarly,  in  a  series  of  memory 
tests,  the  adult  improves  with  practise  faster  than  the  child, 
but  loses  this  practise  effect  more  rapidly  during  periods  of  no 
practise.  The  speed  of  transition  from  one  idea  to  another, 
as  measured  in  association  experiments  is  very  much  slower 
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in  children  than  in  adults  (p.  228).  Children  make  few 
esthetic  judgments;  they  judge  a  work  of  art  wholly  by  the 
impression  that  its  content  makes  on  their  feelings,  and  have 
no  eye  for  the  excellence  of  the  artist’s  work.  Pictures,  charts, 
and  mottoes,  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  simply 
left  to  sink  into  the  child’s  mind,  usually  make  no  impression 
at  all  (p.  283,  285). 

The  second  division  of  the  book,  devoted  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  children,  and  chiefly  to  differences  in  intellectual 
power,  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  first.  It  is  rather 
a  program  for  future  work  than  a  digest  of  work  accomplished, 
and  consists  mostly  of  formulating  the  problems  to  be  solved 
and  showing  experimental  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
approached.  Out  of  two  hundred  pages  devoted  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  very  careful  gleaning  would  be  needed  to  gather  twenty 
pages  of  results.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  author  neglects 
entirely  the  statistical  work  of  Galton,  Pearson,  Thorndike, 
Spearman,  and  others  who  have  studied  individual  differences 
and  their  correlations.  The  theory  of  mental  “  types,”  which 
the  author  takes  for  his  guiding  star  thruout  this  part  of  his 
work,  is  probably  little  better  than  a  will-o’-the-wisp;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  opposed  to  the  modern  biometrical  conceptions  of 
types  and  species.  The  author’s  procedure  is,  first  to  look  for 
pronounced  individual  differences  in  some  trait;  to  regard  the 
individuals  who  differ  most  as  representatives  of  opposed 
“  pure  types  ” ;  to  group  together  the  individuals  lying  near 
each  extreme  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  pure  types;  and 
finally  to  treat  the  great  mass  of  individuals,  who  lie  between 
the  extremes,  as  belonging  to  a  “  mixed  type.”  In  this  way, 
differences  of  degree  are  artificially  turned  into  differences  in 
kind,  and  all  sense  of  the  distribution  of  individuals  thru  the 
range  of  variation  is  lost.  The  author  recognizes:  types  of 
perception,  including  the  descriptive  type,  which  analyzes  the 
presented  object  into  its  details,  the  narrative  type  which  notes 
relatively  few  details  and  weaves  a  story  around  them,  and  the 
emotional  type,  which  sees  chiefly  things  having  a  personal  in¬ 
terest;  types  of  memory,  as  the  quick  and  slow  memorizers. 
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the  good  and  bad  retainers,  those  who  memorize  mechanically 
and  those  who  seek  for  associative  links  to  aid  them;  types  of 
attention,  as  the  intense  and  the  weak,  the  narrow  and  the 
broad,  the  steady  and  the  varying;  in  fact,  types  are  set  up 
wherever  the  range  of  individual  variation  is  great.  Types  of 
imagery — the  original  type  of  types — are  considered  very  fully, 
tho  of  the  sixty  pages  devoted  to  them,  only  three  go  for  the 
results.  The  outcome  must  seem  ridiculously  meager  to  the 
seeker  after  types,  for  after  expounding  numerous  methods — 
many  of  which  are,  however,  thoroly  unreliable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — for  detecting  the  visual-minded,  the  auditory-minded, 
the  motor-minded  man,  the  author  concludes  that  these  pure 
types  are  excessively  rare,  especially  among  children;  in  fact, 
among  the  many  children  whom  he  has  examined,  he  has  never 
met  with  an  individual  of  pure  type,  nor  can  he  find  a  well- 
established  case  in  the  literature  (p.  491,  494).  Most  people 
have  visual  imagery  in  certain  kinds  of  mental  work,  and  audi¬ 
tory  or  motor  in  other  kinds;  with  increasing  age  the  general 
tendency  is  to  think  more  in  words,  with  auditory-motor 
imagery;  imagery  of  any  kind  may  be  improved  by  practise. 
After  all  this,  it  seems  a  little  far-fetched  to  infer  that  “  teach¬ 
ers  should  know  the  theory  of  imagery-types,  and  should  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  imagery  of  their  pupils  ”  (p.  495). 

The  author’s  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  formal  dis¬ 
cipline — a  problem  which  lends  itself  readily  to  experimental 
investigation — is  interesting.  He  is  favorable  to  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline,  tho  in  a  somewhat  less  mysterious  form  than 
the  traditional  one.  The  fundamental  facts  on  which  he  bases 
his  position  are  the  great,  even  remarkable  improvement  which 
an  individual  makes  in  any  function  which  is  submitted  to 
special  and  conscious  practise,  and  the  spread  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  specific  performance  trained  to  others  of  like 
nature.  From  the  first  of  these  facts  he  concludes  that  much 
greater  efficiency  of  any  function  could  be  developed  in  the 
schools  if  the  pupil,  instead  of  having  his  attention  directed 
wholly  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject-matter,  were  urged  to 
improve  his  memory,  his  power  of  concentration,  etc.,  and  if 
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exercises  were  set  him  for  those  specific  ends.  The  author  does 
not,  however,  advocate  the  introduction  of  new  matter  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  such  formal  training;  the  existing  subject- 
matter  will  do  as  well,  but  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  pupil’s  performances  as  such,  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  formal  success  of  his  efforts.  From  the 
fact  of  the  spread  of  effect  from  the  practised  function  to  other 
related  functions,  he  infers  that  the  results  of  such  formal 
training  will  not  be  limited  to  the  particular  materials  used  in 
the  training.  Altho  much  doubt  can  still  be  raised  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  meaning  of  such  spread  of  the  effects  of  train¬ 
ing,  the  author’s  conclusion  is  made  more  probable  by  his 
insistence  on  certain  factors — will-factors,  he  calls  them — 
which  he  regards  as  essential  to  successful  training.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  success  must  be  aroused,  the  sense  that  success  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  “  will  to  improve.”  If  formal  training,  in  the 
clear-cut  form  which  it  takes  in  a  practise  experiment,  breeds 
this  sort  of  attitude  toward  mental  work,  its  results  might 
prove  as  beneficial  as  the  author  believes. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 


Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race— Methods  and  processes. 
By  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Revised  edition.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1908.  xvii  -j-  477  p.  $2.25  net. 

There  is  little  need  to  summarize  the  contents  of  this  well- 
known  work — for  it  is  now  essentially  the  same  book  as  in 
the  first  edition,  revised  in  details,  as  the  author’s  later  thought 
has  suggested  modifications  and  additions,  as  criticisms  called 
for  defense,  or  as  new  work  by  other  authors  afforded  side 
lights.  The  new  edition  by  no  means  purports  to  be  a  cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  work  in  genetic  psychology  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  book  first  saw  the  light.  It  is  essentially  an 
expositiou  of  the  theory  of  “  circular  reactions  ” — reactions 
which  reinstate  the  stimulus  that  aroused  them  and  so  lead  to 
a  repetition  of  the  reaction.  The  importance  of  such  circu¬ 
lar  reactions  in  the  formation  of  habit  is  evident;  but  the 
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great  value  of  the  conception,  in  the  author’s  view,  is  that  it 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  original  “  lucky  reaction  ”  by 
which  an  animal  first  accommodates  itself  to  a  new  situation 
and  which  forms  the  starting  point  of  a  new  habit.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  refer  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  result  of  a 
reaction  as  the  selective  agency  in  retaining  or  repressing  that 
reaction.  But  unless  there  were  some  preexisting  tendency 
towards  pleasurable  reactions,  or  else  very  frequent  repetition 
of  the  stimulus,  the  chances  of  developing  a  successful  reaction 
would  be  very  slight.  The  fact  is,  however,  as  is  seen  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  tropisms,  that  the  fundamental  reactions  of  an 
organism  are  such  as  either  to  hold,  reinstate,  and  increase  the 
stimulus,  or  else  to  escape  from  it.  The  pleasure  or  pain 
is  not  accidentally  connected  with  the  stimulus,  but  it  is  the 
stimulus  itself  which  is  pleasureable  or  painful,  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  reaction  is  either  more  or  less  of  the  stimulus. 
The  successful  reaction  to  a  propitious  stimulus  thus  rein¬ 
states  the  stimulus  and  leads  directly  to  a  repetition  of  the 
reaction.  The  author’s  use  of  the  term  “  imitation  ”  as  an 
equivalent  for  “  circular  reaction  ”  tends  rather  to  obscure  his 
meaning.  His  justification  for  this  usage  is  that  in  imitation, 
as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  the  reaction  consists  in  copy¬ 
ing  the  stimulus,  and  is  thus  circular.  At  the  lowest,  or  organic 
level,  the  imitation  has  much  of  the  character  of  a  tropism; 
the  stimulus  which  is  reinstated  is  external.  At  a  higher,  con¬ 
scious  level,  the  copy  imitated  need  not  be  the  external  situation 
as  it  exists,  but  may  be  an  idea  of  some  other  condition  of 
affairs  suggested  by  the  presented  situation.  At  a  still  higher, 
volitional  level,  there  is  a  conflict  of  copies  which  need  co¬ 
ordination,  and  here  there  is  need  for  persistence  in  the  effort 
to  imitate.  Tho  the  work  is  very  largely  devoted  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  broad  theoretical  character,  it  contains  also  an 
account  of  the  author’s  original  observations  on  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  citations  of  other  empirical  evidence,  and  application  of 
the  principles  to  the  development  of  speech,  handwriting,  song, 
attention,  and  other  forms  of  action. 


Columbia  University 
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Mr.  Albert  P.  Terhune  has  attempted  a  collection  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  events  in  his  The  world's  great  events.  His 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  great  historical  conflicts  is  very 
interesting.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1908.  308 

p.  $1.20.) 

Another  Composition  and  rhetoric,  well  and  carefully  made 
and  useful  for  school  use,  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  the 
Newton,  Mass.,  High  School,  and  Professor  Howe  of  Indiana 
University.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908. 
509  P-) 

There  is  only  one  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  usefulness  of 
Argumentation  and  debating,  by  Professor  Foster  of  Bowdoin 
College — the  book  has  no  index.  Despite  this  very  serious 
defect,  it  is  in  many  ways  the  best  book  on  this  topic  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1908.  486 

p.  $1.25.) 

The  well-known  principal  of  the  Swansea  Training  School, 
Dr.  David  Salmon,  has  edited,  with  an  admirable  introduction 
and  elaborate  notes,  a  translation  of  More’s  Utopia.  No  other 
edition  of  this  classic  is  so  useful  for  teachers  and  students  of 
education  and  politics  as  this.  (London,  1908.  Ralph  Hol¬ 
land  &  Co.  175  p.  2S.) 

The  early  history  of  the  English  Constitution  is  traced  in 
the  light  of  the  best  authorities  on  admirably  clear  and  large 
lines  by  Professor  Albert  B.  White  of  the  University  of 
jMinnesota  in  his  Making  of  the  English  Constitution.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1908.  410  p.  $2.00.) 

Superintendent  Chancellor  has  added  to  his  earlier  volume 
on  School  administration  a  book  entitled  Our  city  schools,  in 
which  he  brings  together  the  results  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  benefit  of  those  charged  with  the  administration 
and  production  of  municipal  school  discipline.  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  book  is  of  unusually  practical  value.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1908.  330  p.  $1.25.) 
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A  book  of  selections  for  school  singing  that  makes  consider¬ 
able  demand  upon  the  previous  training  and  power  of  the 
students  is  Choruses  and  part  songs  for  high  schools,  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1908.  185  p.  65c.) 

Miss  Caroline  Crawford  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  prepared  a  truly  admirable  volume  for  the 
use  of  school  children  in  her  Folk  dances  and  games.  She  in¬ 
dicates  the  educational  use  and  value  of  the  dance  as  a  form  of 
exercise,  and  has  prepared  with  extraordinary  skill  her  ma¬ 
terial  to  accomplish  that  end.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  1908.  83  p.  $1.50.) 

Miss  Eva  March  Tappan  has  shown  literary  skill  and  the 
teaching  instinct  in  her  Chaucer  story  book.  She  has  made  an 
edition  of  Chaucer’s  tales  which  high  school  students  may  be 
very  glad  to  read.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1908. 
212  p.  $1.50.) 

Gray’s  Manual  of  botany  is  never  out  of  date  by  reason  of 
its  fundamental  excellencies,  and  the  seventh  edition  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Fernald  of  Harvard  University  testifies  to  the 
standard  character  of  this  textbook.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1908.  926  p.  $2.50.) 

Principal  B.  C.  Mathews  of  the  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  in  his  volume  entitled  Our  irrational  distribution 
of  zvealth,  makes  some  sharp  criticisms  of  the  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  The  weakest  chapter  is  that  entitled  “  Legal¬ 
ized  economic  slavery.”  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1908.  105  p.  $1.50  net.) 

Students  of  New  Testament  Greek  will  find  much  help  in  the 
new  Short  grammar  of  the  Greek  Nezv  Testament,  by  Dr.  A. 
T.  Robertson  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  (New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1908.  240 
p.  $1.50.) 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Laing  has  prepared  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  her  Reading.  One  hardly  knows  where  to  find  a 
better  treatment  of  this  fundamental  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
the  elementary  school  teacher.  Miss  Laing’s  book  ought  to  be 
within  reach  of  every  elementary  school  classroom  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1908.  216  p.  $1.00.) 

Of  making  books  on  economics,  there  is  no  end.  The  last 
text-book  to  reach  us  is  entitled  Economics,  by  Messrs.  Near¬ 
ing  and  Watson,  Instructors  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  499  p. 

$1.90  net.) 

An  admirable  Latin  reader  with  selections  entirely  com¬ 
mendable  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Gillies  of  the  Glasgow  High 
School  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Training  Col¬ 
leges  in  Cape  Colony.  The  book  might  well  be  used  for  col¬ 
lateral  reading  in  secondary  schools.  (London:  George  Bell 
&  Sons,  1908.  21 1  p.  2S.) 

Russia  is  just  now  deservedly  in  the  forefront  of  public 
attention.  Nothing  more  interesting  and  more  informing  has 
been  written  on  contemporary  Russia  than  the  volume  entitled 
Russia's  message,  by  William  English  Walling,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  press.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  1908.  476  p.  $3.00.) 

English  odes  is  the  title  of  a  thin  volume  edited  by  E.  A.  J. 
Marsh  which  contains  the  best  odes  there  are  in  the  English 
language.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1908.  100  p. 

IS.) 

Senator  Beveridge  of  Indiana  has  brought  together  some  of 
his  magazine  articles  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Work  and 
habits.  He  preaches  a  sound  gospel.  (Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus  Co.,  1908.  96  p.  50c.) 


Of  supplementary  reading  books  there  is  no  end  and  each 
one  seems  more  attractive  than  its  predecessor.  A  good  type 
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of  this  sort  of  school  literature,  admirably  illustrated,  is  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  How  zve  travel.  (Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  226  p. 

50c.) 

An  important  educational  study,  much  more  practical  than 
many  of  its  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  Systematic  study  in  the 
elementary  schools,  by  Miss  Earhart,  Instructor  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Miss 
Earhart  discusses  at  length  and  with  full  command  of  her 
material  the  nature  of  logical  study.  We  commend  the  book 
especially  to  teachers  and  principals  of  elementary  schools. 
(Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1908.  98  p.  $1.00.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series  is  The  Roman  empire,  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Director  of 
the  British  School  at  Rome.  His  work  is  admirably  done, 
and  is  well  illustrated.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1908.  476  p.  $1.50.) 

Britain  for  the  British,  by  Robert  Blatchford,  is  a  lively 
and  vigorous  contribution  to  the  socialistic  propaganda.  It  is 
as  foggy  as  other  books  of  its  kind.  (London:  The  Clarion 
Press,  1908.  174  p.  2s.  6d.) 

An  important  work  which  will  receive  fuller  notice  is  the 
new  volume  by  Professors  Dewey  of  Columbia  and  Tufts  of 
Chicago  on  Ethics.  Their  treatment  of  this  world-old  sub¬ 
ject  has  much  originality  and  power.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  618  p.  $2.00.) 

Teaching  a  district  school  is  the  title  which  will  appeal  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
The  author  is  Professor  Dinsmore  of  Berea  College,  and  he 
has  made  a  helpful  and  practical  book  for  everyday  use  on 
the  rural  school  teacher’s  desk.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1908.  246  p.  $1.00.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Despite  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made 

College  Admis-  decade  in  adjusting  the  work  of 

Sion  Requirements  ,  ,  ,  in 

secondary  schools  and  colleges,  the  question 

of  college  admission  requirements  will  not  down.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  likely  to  down  until  some  substantial  changes  are  made 
in  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  is  worth  while  to  repro¬ 
duce,  for  purposes  of  reference  and  to  induce  reflections  upon 
the  matters  involved,  four  conclusions  arrived  at  by  an  impor¬ 
tant  committee  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  This  committee  submitted  its  report  in  November, 
and  the  four  conclusions  which  follow  were  submitted  over  the 
signatures,  among  others,  of  President  Remsen  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Taylor  of  Vassar,  Professors  G.  R.  Carpenter  and 
Sachs  of  Columbia,  Thompson  of  Princeton  and  Bristol  of 
Cornell,  and  Messrs.  Goodwin  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Far- 
rand  of  the  Newark  Academy,  and  Sayre  of  the  Central  Man¬ 
ual  Training  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Their  conclusions 
are : 

1.  The  amount  of  work  that  may  reasonably  be  demanded 
for  admission  to  colleges  is  measured  by  what  can  be  done  in 
an  efficient  four-year  high  school  course. 

2.  In  our  judgment  better  results  would  be  secured  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  college  if  the  same  amount  of  work  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  fewer  subjects. 

3.  The  minor  differences  now  existing  between  .require¬ 
ments  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

4.  In  our  judgment,  criticisms  on  special  subjects  are  serious 
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enough  to  call  for  the  careful  consideration  of  such  require¬ 
ments  by  properly  constituted  committees. 

Secondary  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 

Schools  and  New  Hampshire  has  included  in  its  last 

Vocation  Annual  Report  an  interesting  and  suggestive 

discussion  of  the  influence  of  secondary  schools  upon  move¬ 
ments  of  population  and  upon  vocation.  The  following  quo¬ 
tation  will  show  the  scope  of  the  discussion : 

“  During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
every  group  of  three  or  four  towns  had  its  academy,  usually 
an  endowed  institution.  Out  of  these  academies  went  a  steady 
stream  of  sons  and  daughters  who  were,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  the  strongest  of  the  generation,  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  gained  this  education.  Seldom  did  they 
settle  upon  the  old  farm  or  in  the  home  town.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  had  fitted  them  for  other  things.  They  became  lawyers, 
or  physicians,  or  clergymen,  or  schoolmasters,  or  business  men 
in  the  cities,  and  the  girls  went  with  them  prevailingly  to  be 
their  wives.  Their  children  grew  up  under  city  conditions 
and  went  to  city  schools.  The  unambitious,  the  dull,  the 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  of  the  old  countryside,  who  could 
not  get  to  the  academy,  as  a  class  remained  behind  and  became 
the  dominant  stock.  And  they  reproduced  their  kind  for 
another  generation,  upon  whom  the  same  sorting  process  was 
carried  out.  Then  the  factory  system  seized  upon  the  strong- 
limbed  and  restless,  albeit  slow  witted,  and  began  to  sort  them 
out  and  remove  them.  Finally,  the  civil  war  came  and  struck 
down  the  idealists  by  the  wholesale,  mostly  boys  or  young  men 
who  had  not  yet  reproduced  themselves  in  a  new  generation. 
Now,  upon  a  journey  through  rural  New  England,  you  shall 
see  fine  old  mansions  showing  by  their  architecture  that  they 
date  back  well  toward  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  ample  old  homesteads  with  their  capacious  barns,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay.  Of  many,  nothing  but 
the  cellar  hole  and  an,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable  orchard  is 
left.  These  were  the  homes  of  a  race  which  lived  and  pros- 
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pared,  which  cleared  the  land  and  built  homes  and  added  barn 
to  barn,  which  accumulated  wealth  and  gave  virile  expression 
of  itself  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  educational  institutions. 
And  yet  the  nearest  market  was  often  fifty  miles  away  by 
wagon  road.  The  nearest  metropolitan  market  was  often  as 
distant  as  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world  to-day.  But  that 
race  allowed  its  sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated  away  from 
the  farm  and  the  country  and  from  the  state.  In  their  place 
today,  we  too  often  have  a  dwindling  town,  a  neglected  farm, 
a  closed  church,  an  abandoned  schoolhouse.  And,  if  the  last 
two  are  still  open,  in  too  many  cases  the  cause  of  religion  and 
of  education  would  be  better  served  were  they  closed.  And  the 
old  academy,  having  sorted  out  and  sent  away  the  ambitious 
stock,  is  now  dormant. 

“  The  tendency  of  this  phase  of  depopulation  has  been  to 
strip  the  rural  town  in  favor  of  the  village  town,  to  draw  from 
the  village  town  into  the  city,  and  to  draw  from  the  whole  state 
into  those  states  having  already  thickly  settled  areas.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  our  New  Hampshire  rural  towns  as  a  class  have  lost 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influx  of  the  foreign  factory  population  the 
state  as  a  whole  would  probably  have  lost. 

“  The  selective  process  and  the  purely  classics  type  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  have  undoubtedly  also  been  responsible  within 
the  urban  zone  for  heavy  drafts  of  native  power  and  adapta¬ 
bility  away  from  the  industries  and  trades  toward  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  toward  commercial  life;  and,  what  is  worse,  have 
probably  been  responsible  in  much  the  same  way  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  drift  of  women  away  from  motherhood  and 
home-making  into  economic  competition  with  men.” 


The  Rhodes 
Scholars 


The  Rhodes  Trustees  have  issued  in  printed 
form  a  statement  regarding  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships  for  1907-8,  apparently  to  set 
the  exact  facts  in  opposition  to  some  extraordinary  critical 
and  misleading  comments  which  have  been  made  recently  both 
in  England  and  in  America. 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  during  the  last  aca¬ 
demic  year  156  Rhodes  Scholars  were  in  residence  at  Oxford, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  54  of  this  number 
completed  their  course  and  took  their  final  examinations. 
During  the  present  academic  year  the  number  of  Rhodes 
Scholars  in  residence  has  been  increased  to  178,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  15  of  these  are  at  Balliol  College,  the  seat 
of  the  best  and  most  serious  scholarship  at  Oxford.  More¬ 
over,  20  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars  are  taking  the  course  in 
Literse  Humaniores;  18  that  in  Natural  Science,  38  that  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  2o  that  in  History.  The  number  of 
Oxford  distinctions  gained  during  the  past  year  by  Rhodes 
Scholars,  or  ex-Scholars,  was  considerable,  tho  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  and  a  large  number  of  scholastic  appointments 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  went  to  former  holders  of 
these  scholarships. 

The  examination  for  the  scholarships  open  for  1909-10  to 
applicants  from  the  United  States  will  take  place  in  October, 
1909,  and  the  election  of  scholars  will  be  completed  in  the 
January  following;  the  elected  scholars  will  go  into  residence 
in  October,  1910.  The  Rhodes  Trustees  believe  that  by  this 
earlier  examination  and  election  of  scholars,  the  regular  work 
of  candidates  will  be  least  interfered  with  in  their  own  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  and  that  elected  scholars  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  directing  their  studies  in  preparation 
for  the  course  which  they  are  to  pursue  at  Oxford. 


From  the  advance  sheets  of  the  report  of 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 

Ed™cation°°^*^  bearing  date  October  i,  1908,  the  reader 

may  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  very  active  character  of  the  work 
and  inquiry  which  are  going  on.  The  Commissioner  points 
out  that  for  the  year  1906-7  the  educational  systems  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States,  public  and  private,  enrolled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nineteen  millions  of  pupils  of  all  grades 
and  classes.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
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the  country  attended  the  common  schools  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period.  This  percentage  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
nearly  stationary  for  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  average  length  of  the  common  school  year  has 
advanced  from  130  days  to  more  than  150  days,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  enrolled  who  were,  on  the  average,  in  actual 
attendance  each  day  of  this  longer  school  year,  has  advanced 
from  62  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  went  to  school 
at  all  has  not  increased,  the  remarkable  increase  in  those 
attending  high  schools  still  continues  and  now  reaches  about 
1. 13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Speaking  generally, 
one  out  of  every  ninety  people  of  the  United  States  is  enrolled 
in  a  secondary  school,  and  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  is 
enrolled  in  a  college  or  other  institution  of  higher  education. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  country,  about  475,000  in  all,  less  than  22^  per  cent, 
were  men.  Not  only  this  percentage  but  the  actual  number 
of  men  teachers  has  been  steadily  declining  for  ten  years  or 
more.  Meanwhile  the  average  monthly  salary  of  both  men 
and  women  teachers  has  been  slowly  rising,  but  so  slowly  that 
it  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  other  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  statistics  on  these  points  contained  in 
the  report  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Commissioner  Brown  also  discusses  the  various  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  standardize  American  education,  the 'ad¬ 
vance  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  the  effective 
work  of  the  recently  organized  voluntary  educational  boards, 
and  the  steady  progress  of  the  movement  toward  internation¬ 
alism  in  education. 


Two  tendencies  in  college  faculties  at  the 

Ar^Serious*^^**  need  repression.  One  is 

the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  taken  post-graduate  degrees  in  universities  to  employ 
unduly  university  methods  in  their  instruction,  and  to  over¬ 
look  the  difference  in  the  maturity  of  mind  and  the  end  to  be 
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sought,  between  undergraduates  in  colleges  and  those  pur¬ 
suing  graduate  courses  in  universities.  The  other  tendency 
is  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  undergraduates  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  studies  which  are  offered  for  their  election,  and  the 
manifold  books  which  they  are  required  to  consult  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  these  studies.  There  would  be  greater  economy 
of  force  and  less  superficial  scholarship  if  both  of  these  tend¬ 
encies  could  be  somewhat  checked. — [From  the  Report  of 
President  Seelye  of  Smith  College  for  1907-8.] 


